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"it is impossible to represent, in another 
language, the melody of the versification; 
even the volatile strength and delicacy of 
the ideas escape in the crucible of trans- 
lation, and the reader is surprised to find a 

CAPUT MORTUUM,^^ — Shdley. 
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THE SLAVE SHIP. 

A Ship bounds o'er the open sea, 
Concealed by fog and night; 

The waves are foaming over it, 
Dash'd by the. wild storm's might. 



Two hundred slaves lie prison'd there, 
Between the narrow beams ; 

Half waken'd by the howling storm, 
Half brooding savage dreams. 

B 



They see themselves, like labouring beasts, 

Sold on a foreign shore; 
They feel the scourge's heavy blows, 

The sunbeams, scorching sore. 



They pray with fervent soul, aloud, 
Amidst the storm and rain : 

" Lord ! release, with sudden death, 
Us from such lasting pain 1 '' 



And over slaves and sailors howls 
The storm with savage might, 

No beacon shines — the lightning's flash 
Alone illumes the night. 



The captain cries: " O Alia — help ! 

Save us from danger, save I " 
The slaves within call wildly out: 

" O Lord ! give us the grave." 



And fierce and fiercer drives the storm, 
The ship bounds madly on I 

Sudden — it strikes upon a rock I 
And splits — all hope is gone! 



And from the wreck: "O woe! O woe!** 

Howls loudly o'er the sea; 
But from two hundred lips resound: 

" Hail, Lord ! we now are free !" 

From VoGL. 



eg treifct ein ®c^;iff auf off net @ee, 
Uml^uttt sjon 0lad^t unb ®rau8, 

i£)le SBogen fd^dumen b'ruBer l^in, 
©e^eitfd^t Si)on @turmge6rau8. 



Sweil&unbert ©claijen liegen b'rin', 
3n bum))ftg engem 9laum^ 

'6al6 aufgetvetft ijom ©turmgel^eur, 
'©alB irutenb wujicn Sraum. 



S)ie fel^'n f!d^ fc^on, bem ^flugjiier glfld^ 

aSerfauft im fremben Sanb, 
2)ie ful^len \d)on ber ^Jeitfd^e ©c^Iag^ 

Ser Sonne ®Iut unb ©ranb. 



Die UUn ir&njiig n?ol^I l^inauS 
3u ©turm unb SBettcrf^ein : 

„ O «&err, Befrcl burd^ fd^netten Sob 
Un8 ^on ber langen $ein ! " 



Unb Wer ©cla^' unb Sniffer irutlt 
3)er ©turm mit graufcr 9)'?a(]^t/ 

Sttin MCi)itf)nxm n?inft-btt ®Ii| aKeln 
Durd^flammt bie 5be 0la(!j;t. 



Der ©differ tuft: „D Sltta— l^Ufl 
©ftett' unS au8 ber 0lot]^ ! " 

©ie ©clatjen after n?lmmern b'rin : 
„ D '©err, gi6 un§ ben 3!ob 1 " 



Unb grlmm unb grimmer relgt ber ©turm 

©le fort ju gels unb (Riff, 
mt ®nS— ba fd^mettert'S am mtliW,— 

3er6orjien flnft baS ©^Iff. 



Uttb :— ^aBe^e I— ffiel^e !"— l^eult eg wife 
aSom aSrad l^inaud auf d S^eer^ 

„ ©e^jriefen fei ber »6ett ! " 



THE BELLS. 

Two distant bells are sounding 
Adown the quiet vale. 

Their tones are soft resounding 
In evening's sunlight pale. 



The one tolls from the castle, 
High on the mountain's brow; 

The other from the cloister. 
Close to the lake below. 



Now in that castle, trembling, 
A maiden pale and fair 

•Follows a stately bridegroom. 
Her marriage vows to swear. 
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And in the solemn cloister. 
At that same hour, a youth 

All wan and pale is breathing 
His vows, with fainting mouth. 



Then on the soft wind floating. 

The sound peals on again — 
Two wounded hearts are beating 

With suffering's deepest pain ! 

From VoGL. 



®Iocfettfttmmett« 

3wel feme ©locfen fllngen 
^inai jum flillen Zf)a\, 

Win lelfen linben ©ti^njingen 
3m lefeten 9l6enbjha^L 



5)le (Sim tuft in'g ffieite 

QSom ©d^Io^ bort auf ber ^bff 
SBom JHojier tdnt bie Sweite, 

!£)ad bti)i6en ragt am ®ee. 



3m ©ci^Ioffe folgt mit Seten 
Dem SBr5ut'gam jum 9lltar 

@in Bleld^eg jjrdulein e6en, 
5)en SWi^rtl^enfranij im '&aar. 
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3m Jttofler liti^tumfd^immert 
Do f^wdrt in fcIBer ©tunb' 

@ln Sungling, Ua^, ^erf iimmert, 
Den @ib — mit Bleid^em SWunb. 



Unb fort ijom SBlnb getragen 
aSerwel^t bet JHang im 3:]^al— 

3wei wunbe «&erjen fci^tagen 
fflux nod^ In tiefer OuaL 
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THE LIGHT ON THE STRAND. 

Father, mother, both are sleeping, buried in their 

silent home, 
And their son has wander'd outwards— o'er the wide 

blue sea he 's gone ; 
Only the young daughter tarries in the cottage on 

the strand, 
And bedews with burning tear-drops still the distaff 

in her hand. 

But one hope upholds her bosom through such sor- 
row and deep woe, 

Now that death had call'd her parents, fate removed 
her brother too; 

'Tis that she would surely meet them in another 
better sphere. 

And she trusted God would send her before long her 
brother dear. 
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Had he not in that last parting, whilst his eyes were 

dimm'd with pain. 
Promised to her—" Dearest Hilda, trust in me, I 'U 

come again?" 
And had she not promised, also, that in every coming 

night, 
She would bum a lamp, most surely, for his sake, 

though out of sight ? 

And that lamp she'd nightly place it in her narrow 

windowr, so 
That its light far o*er the ocean through the darkness 

it might throw — 
So that he from far might see it, and would know, 

though years pass'd o'er, 
How his faithful sister, longing, waited for him on 

the shore 1 

And that promise, loving Hilda with her faithful 

heart stiU kept ; 
In her little window ever placed the lamp before she 

slept, 
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That the silent proof of longing, that the flickering 

glowing flame, 
Still might cast its fiery column o'er the darkly 

flowing main ! 

Months on months, alas ! had vanished, years on years 

had roll'd away, 
But the lamp stood on the window, just as on the 

first sad day; 
And sweet Hilda sat as ever in that lone house on 

the strand, 
Wetting with her burning tear-drops still the distaff* 

in her hand. 

All the sailors round about her knew that nightly 

signal well. 
And they knew for whom it flicker'd in that lonely 

mouldering cell ; 
And when one enquired the reason of that lamp 

which bum'd each night, 
They replied, *' The Sister's Signal," have we named 

the flickering light. 
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Such deep faith had touched fiill many in that pious 

maiden's breast; 
Many too had wish'd, but vainly, that her love on 

them could rest, 
But her looks avoided always those who spoke with 

passion's fire. 
All her hopes were on the ocean — his return, her 

sole desire ! 

In that hut upon the strand, there sits a woman old 

and worn, 
White her hair, her eye is hollow, haggard and bent 

down her form; 
In that cottage window fkintly bums a lamp with 

flickering ray. 
Sending out a fiery column o*er the gloomy sea 

away. 

Say, O can that be the maiden, once with form and 

hair so fine? 
Yes ; this woful sight is Hilda, who was young and 

charming then ; 
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Charms and youth have vanished — only sister's love 

is burning bright, 
And she kindles for her brother still her nightly 

signal light. 

True, the sailors always teU her, "Hope no more for 
his return; 

Buried in the ocean's bosom, he '11 ne'er see thy sig- 
nal bum," 

But she says, " Not long, believe me, shall I from him 
sever'd be, 

" And you '11 know that I have found him, when the 
lamp no more you see 1 " 

And the lamp she places always as upon the first sad 

day. 
But her heart sails on the ocean; far abroad her 

wishes stray; 
Though her hand upon her distaff trembles like that 

flickering shine, 
Still her heart holds fast believing: — soon again he 

will be thine I 
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Once an eyening comes when shivering mists are 

falling all around, 
And the lights are all extinguish'd, lone and waste 

are sea and ground ; 
And in Hilda's window, also, for the first time fails 

the light — 
Can it be that fate has kindly sent her brother back 

this night? 

All in joyful haste the neighbours throng in numbers 

fast and bold, 
Hilda leans upon the window — but her form is stiif 

and cold; 
Now with sorrow each remembers what she said and 

thought with pain, 
For her lamp is out, and truly is her brother found 



again! 



From VoGL. 
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^aS 2id)t am Sttaitte* 

aSater, tDiutter f^lafen JelbC; elngefd^iattt Im fHtten »&au8/ 
Unb ber ©oi^n iji fortgejogen auf ble Blaue See l^lnauS, 
0lttt baS 3:5^terleln nod) votiUt In bem »&du«d^ctt bort 

am ©tranb, 
Uttb Bene^t mlt l^el^en Zfjx&mn listen 3lo4en In ber 

«&anb. 

(Sine »&offnung nur tefeelet il^re Srufi Ui fold^em Oram, 
5)a ber %o\> i% a^, bie (gltertt/ ba« ©efd^itf ben SBruber 

nal^m; 
®a^ fie iene njleberfanbe ienfeitg In bem teffer'n Sonb, 
S)a5 i^x biefer wieberlel^rte e^ ju knge ffrlfi entfd^wanb. 

<6at er bod^ (eim le^ten ®d^etben noc^ mtt i^x&mn^ 

feu^tem SIldE 
3l^r S)erfi)rod^en : fiieBe ^ogne/ trau* auf mid^, l(^ 

fel^r' jurfidE, 



18 
^at jle bod^ il^m ou(]^ Sjerf^Jtod^en, ba^ fie iebe liinft'ge 

Qim 8anH)e wotte ixtnmn, Immcrbar ouf il^n Beboc^t. 



(Sine iampt, bie adndc^tlic^ aud bem ^enfler, eng' itnb 

flein, 
SBelt ]^inau0 in*« ai^eer Jjerfenben foOe il^ren l^etten 

©d^ielit; 
©a^ ijott fern er'0 Wun' getrol^ren/ oud^ nad^ ial^relonger 

5Bie bU treue ©d^wefter fel^nenb feiner nod^ am ©tronbe 
l^arrt. 



Unb was §ogne il^m sjerfprod^en, J^ft fie oud^ mlt 

treuem ©inn, 
©tettt bie iartopt ieben 5t6enb an bag Heine Senjier 

I)a^ ber ©el^nfud^t fliOee 3<i<^en, bag ber fflamme 

ffatfelglut 
Sl^re totl^e ffeuerfdule werfe in bie bunfle Slut. 
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5t6er 3)?onb' «m 9)^ottbe f^wanbett; Sal^r' «m Sal^re 

toOten fort, 
Unb ttod^ Immer ftanb ble iartopt, fo wie elnfl, am 

Senfier bort, 
Unb noc^ immer fa$ @(^5n««&ogne in bem 5ben «&aud 

am ®tranb, 
dle^enb mit ben l^ei^en 5£(rdnen i^ren Stoitn in ber 

«&anb. 



%W ben ©c^ijfern in ber 0ldi^e war Befannt ber nA(S^t'ge 

5tne TOU^ten, wem er winle in bag altembe ©eflein; 
Unb wenn Siner fie tefragte, bem nid^t ©d^ein nod^ 

3n)e(f Belannt, 
@aQUn fie: „ber S^wefler ©el^nen/' wirb S)on 

un0 ba9 Sid^t (enannt. 



9Ratt^en rit^rte n^ol^I bie Sreue in bed frommen fTO&b*: 

d^enS SBrufl, 
aWand(|et njfinfd^te wol^l, er wfire fo^er SieBe j!^ 
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Wba ^ogncnd Slicfe mt^en 3cbeii, btr ^on ivtU 

Dmn t^ @e^iim ^tng am WUm unb ban Snibrt gait 



Sn bent ^du^n bort am ©tranbe f^t ein alt loer« 

fummert ffitiS, 
<&o^l bad ^uge, net^ bie @<^itcl, ^er unb geSeugt ben 

Unb am Sender btefed <&dud^^m8 fitmmm einet £am^ 

@<^in, 
Sei^nenb eine gfeuerfdule welt in'd na^t'ge SKeer l^inein. 



®agt, bad tji bo^ ni^t bad 9){db(^nf ein^ fo f^5n am 

SBu^d unb «&aar. 
3a, bie^ Sommerbilb ijl »&ogne, bie fo iung unb reigenb 

aar, 

fStdi unb Sugenb ift entf^wunben; nur bie <S(ifti>tJlUx* 
lieBe ni^t, 

Unb jle gunbet intern SBruber immcr no^ il^r @e^n* 
futi^tglid(|t. 
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SB6f)l ble ©(fciffer fagten : «&offc ni(S^t ouf felne SBleber* 

Denn in STOeeregfd^ooJ U^aUn fle^t bcln Sld^t etc ntm* 

mermebr. 
Sod^ fie ftjtad^: „^^x in% nid^t lange 6in l^ mel^r 

i7on il^m getrennt^ 
Unb il^r njerbet'S b'rauS erfenneU; wenn ble 8anH)e nld^t 

me^r Btennt." 



Unb ttjie ftCi^er fteHet immer wieber fie ble SamiJe ^in, 
Unb ll^r »&<rg f^lfft ouf bem STOeere, In ber Seme fd^treift 

V)x ©Inn, 
3lttert oud^ ble »&anb am 8lo(fen, njle ber 8anH)e 

gladEerfd^eln, 
^ttt bod^ fefi ll^r «§eri om ©tauten : „ Salb Iji er {a 

njleber beln ! " 



Unb e0 flnft eln 5t6enb nleber, neBelfd^auctnb jlei^t'g 

elnl^er, 
Unb ble Slc^ter otT l)eriof(]^en, 5be ift*0 auf 8anb unb 

aWeer, 



5l6er ^ogtieiu 



3n beni '^duj 

fummcrt ' 

^0^1 bag 5luvv. 

Unb am Senfi 

©c^ein, 
3el^nenb ciu 



@agt, baS iv: 
aBucl)6 

3a, bleg 3ar. 
near, 

aHeij unb ?^ 
liek \. 

Unb fie ju 



< . » 






It: 



3;:- 



.1^. 
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W>n QXiSf in «6ognend Senflet fel^It jum erften W 

t)er S^eltt — 
©ottte wlrfRd^ if)x ber Srubcr ijom ©efd^itf geget 

feln? 

Unb Im freub'gen Slufru^r eilen ^in ble 0lo(^6am ol( 

©el^t; om ffenjier lel^net «&ogne; bod^ il^r Sett 

jiatr unb fait, 
SBol^I mit 9Se^mut^ ba etn Seber beffett/ voa^ {!e ft^ra 

gebenf t : 
Senn bie Sam^je ijl erlofd^en unb — ber SBruber i 

gefd^enft* 



I 
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THE KOSA€K'S BRIDE. 

The Kosacks have triumph'd ! the city is won — 
The slaughter and pillage have wildly begim I 

They bum and they plunder — revenge fills each 

breast — 
The flames and the ruins their hatred attest ! 

See, yonder! that Kosack; he storms at the gate; 
But the bolt is well closed, and opposes his hate. 

" And wert thou of stone, and one piece with the 

wall, 
" Before this strong hand thou shouldst tremble and 

faU!" 
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The heavy beams shake; he now enters with 

might; 
What bright ray from heaven there streams on his 

sight? 

A maiden he sees, all lovely and mild; 
An angel of beauty — a heavenly child I 

" O spare me ! O save me ! " in anguish she cried; 
" On my knees, I implore thee I " The Kosack 
replied: — 

" Nay, tremble and fear not, I'll do thee no harm! 
" An angel like thee shall ne'er fall by my arm ! 

" But in joy thou shalt pass all thy life by my side, 
" If thou 'It come to my far home, and be my sweet 
bride ! " 

He clasp'd her with might to his wild throbbing 

breast — 
She gave no consent, but she pray'd not to rest. 
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To the saddle he raised her, he spurr'd his wild steed, 
And soon through the gate he is flying with speed. 

His gray courser snorted with rage in their flight; 
No hoof e'er struck faster than his did that night. 

They galloped and fled over land, over plain — 
The Don's rolling stream they must now shortly gain! 

They pass'd o'er the lone steppe, so desert, so wide. 
As level and endless as broad ocean's tide; 

Trees withered and stunted, all dreary and white; 
Ice and snow — but no cabin or hut met their sight! 

The maid drew close round her the long flowing veil. 
But her light form was frozen, her visage was pale; 

She felt as if cold snakes were twined round her 

waist; 
Save thy bride, thou wild Kosack — she dies! 

haste, O haste ! 
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He threw his arm round her, that cold form he press'd, 
But all senseless she lay on her wild bridegroom's 
. breast I 

In vain flies his horse faster still than before, 

She closes her soft eyes, and ne'er opes them more. 

He paused in his flight, he gazed on that pale face; 
" My white rose, thou 'rt wither'd, thou *st finish'd 
thy race ! 

" I forgot when I foimd thee in warm southern clime, 
" That this land was too cold for a beauty like thine!" 

He laid on the cold ground that corpse pale and fair. 
And hollow'd a grave with his bleeding nails there. 

His hot burning lips he press'd on that cold brow, 
And deep in the earth he has buried her now ; 

And the white snow he heaps in a mound o'er her tomb, 
Then slowly rides onward in sorrow and gloom. 
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He rides, and he rides on, full many a day. 
But her image pursues him still on his lone way ! 

He rides, and he rides on, for many a year. 
But still, in his fancy, that pale form is near ! 

And many a sad tear that rude cheek has wet — 
His dead bride the Kosack can never forget ! 

From VoGL. 
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Sie tRofafen fjaim erotert ble Stabt/ 

Unb tt?erben m SButfteng, be8 2^orben8 ni^t fatt. 

®ie ))liinbertt unb Brennen na(3^ 5elnbeS6rau(3^, 
@(^on jutigelt bie {(lamme, ed quatmt bet dtandi}. 

<SitV bort ber ,Jlofa!e, wle jiurmt er an'8 X^or, 
So^ l^emmt feine aSutl^ no(3^ ber flliegel bailor. 

,, Unb wfir'ji bit Joerwad^fen glel(3^ mlt ber TOanb, 
®o muf t bu bo(3^ weid^en loor melner »§anb ! " 

®(3^on triimmern ble Salfen/ Jefet to6t er l^lneln, 
2Ba3 jiral^It il^m entgegen wle Si^orgenfti^ein ? 
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din TOfigblcitt Ip e8, gar Iie6Il(3^ unb mllb, 
(Sin tQunberbar reigenbed SngeldBilb. 

,, O f(3^0tte mcltt Scieit/ bu wllber STOann ! " 
®o flel^t'd auf ben Jlnie'n ben Jlofafen an. 

©od^ blefer: „ ,,Sfll(3^t Be6e/ bu f(3^mu(fe8 JKnb/ 
SBlr jlnb ni^i ben Stauen fo fci^Umm gejlnnt." 

„ „ 3a )3teifen noci^ foHfl bu'8 In Steuben taut, 
JJoTgji bu mlr gut »&elmat:^ aU melne SBraut." " 

Drauf fd^Uef t er jle l^eig In ble 2trme feln, 
giiO^t 3a fagt bad 9^&gbletn, bo(^ aud^ nid^t 9lein. 

Sa i)iU er fie raf(^ auf ben ®attel empor 
Unb fprengt mit ber ^3eute l^inaud gum ^ox. 

9Bie ixan^t nun fein ®(^immel ba^in tm Slug ; 
9U(!^t fAneder ein «&uf noc!^ bie @rbe ft^Iug. 

!£)ad iaget unb rennet lanbaud, lanbeiU; 
ffli^t feme mel^r Knnen \>om D o n jle feln. 



so 

2BeI(3^' enblofc ©te^V^/ wle f(3^aurlg unb leet^ 
®o rnbloS wnb fla(3^, wle baS weltr TOeer. 

aSetfummrrtr Sfiume unb ttauriged SBrlf , 
2)0(3^ feim ^atafc, nur <S^mt unb @iS/ 

SBol^I l&iitlt in ble ®^leier bag g^agbleln ftd^ cin. 
©0(3^ bringt e3 gar frofilg ll^r bur^'3 ©eBcln. 

Stall voit elne flatter umf^UnQt ll^r*^ ben itii, 
D rctte sjor'm t5btenben groji bir bag ©el6 ! 

SBol^l fi^tingt ber Jlofafe urn fie ben 2trm, 
^od) wirb il^r am ©rfiutigamgl^crgen ni^t warm. 

Umfonfi {agt feln JRof cr jum toUfiett 8auf, 

®le fd^Ilc^et il^r ^tuge — unb f^lfigt'S nlmmer auf. 

©a l^ait ber *ofa!e auf felner SBal^n, - 

,, SBeif rogleln, bu armeS, um bl^ ift'S getl^an ! " 

„ 3u raul^ war fur bi(3^ ber Jlofafen Sanb, 
0ll^t ba^t W^ aU id) lid) m ©iiben fanb. 
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5)rauf l^e^t cr bie 3:obte i?om ^ferbe i)nah 
Unb 9ra6t il^r mit Blutenben 9lfigeltt eln ®toB ; 

©r !ftgt' auf bie ©tint fie mit l^eigem 2^uttb, 
Uttb Wtet jle fanft In bem tiefen ®runb, 

S)ann l^fiuft' er jum Jgiigel ben fatten ©ci^nee 
Unb reitet b'rauf tt?eiter mit jiiOem ©el^. 

(Sr teitet unb reitet voo^l man^en Za^, — 
^o6i nimmer i^r Silb il^nt entn^eic^en mag* 

@r reitet unb reitet mand^ langeg Sal^r, 
Do^ fci^aut er bie SBlei^e no^ immerbar. 

Wlan^' l^eimlid^e 3:^ran' il^m bie fQanQ' Uii)avii 
9li^t fann ber Jlofafe J^ergejfen bie SBraut. 
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THE TWO MOTHERS. 

A Mother once roamed through the forest so wild, 
Her babe in her arms sleeping softly and mild ; 
Her husband lay killed on the broad battle-plain — 
Alone through the wide world she wanders with pain. 

Through wood and through forest she mournfully 

roams, 
And hears the cold wind through the trees as it 

moans. 
" My child, thou art frozen ! the cold hurts thee 

sore! 
" And Fve nought but these tatters to cover thee 

o'er ! " 

She hurries along, fill'd with horror and fear — 
In the forest so desert no mortal is near ! 



/ 
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Dark night reigns o'er all, not a light there appears ; 
Her own footsteps alone through the silence she hears. 

Then, sudden resounds a step gentle and light — 
O heavens! what comes through the darkness of night? 
With the terror of death her poor heart now is wrung, 
For a she- wolf it is, seeking food for her young ! 

Her eye wildly glares like a star green and bright — 
With a shudder the mother far off sees its light. 
O hastiBU, and hide from that monster so wild ! 
Fly quickly, thou mother, and save thy dear child ! 

The mother flies madly along the drear way. 
But the wolf follows quickly to seize on her prey I 
Already she 's scented their flight — God above 
Alone now can save them from death, through his love ! 

The monster approaches, she hurries, she nears — 
The mother with anguish her loud breathing hears ! 
Her child she conceals in the boughs, out of sight. 
Then turns to encounter the wolf in her flight. 

D 
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It seizes and tears her with hunger and rage, 
But the woman, still wilder, her battle does wage ; 
They struggle and struggle with fury and might — 
Two mothers they are who thus savagely fight ! 

The one seeking food for its offspring so wild — 
The other, to save from rude death her loved child4 
And neither will quit her fierce hold with her breatli ; 
Already they stand in the struggle of death 1 

Next mom, 'neath the boughs in that forest so wild. 
Fast sleeping, a huntsman discovered the child; 
He saw the two strangled ones lie on the ground. 
And a kind father proved to the boy he thus found. 

From VoGL. 
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^« wanbelt eln 3Bei6 bur^ SBalb unb Sflac^t, 
3m 2lrme fd^tafl l^r cln «nd6Ieitt fad^t ; 
i1)x OTannliegt etfd^offcn auf Wut'gem Selb, 
®U wanbert aUein in bU weitr fficlt. 



®ie wartbcrt vooffl burd^ ®cfhl:pV' wnb 3B«tb, 
„^VL^^, l^uf(3^/ wle faurt bet ^IBlnb fo fait! 
Wltin armed Jttnblcin, Ud) friert'S wo^I fcl^r ? 
Unb ^aV nut t)le flatternben ia)(i)ptn mtf)x ! " 



®o wanbert fir ^Ixtf Im tafd^cn ®ang, 
3n bet weitcn Dm, ba witb'S i^^t tang', 
Die 0lad^t nut fd^ouett, eS Btinf t fein ®d?ein, 
3^t »uf ttitt f(3^attt butd^ ben SBalb atlein. 
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S)a fommt'd burt^ bad S)un!el fo Iei(^t unb fad^t, 
„0 JQimmtl I— voa^ Wuft bur(i^ ble dbe 0lac^t?"— 
©tt ©dlfltt Iji'g, bU bcr wlnfelbm SBrut 
(Sine SBeute fud^t far bed ^ungetd fSinif). 



«&ett fiinfelt bag 2tug' l^r, eln grftner Stern, 
2^lt ©d^aubem erflel^t e8 baS ffielB J)ott fern', 
D iefet nur entelle, J)ertlrg bi(i^ gef(3^wlnb, 
S)u arme Sautter mit beinem Stin'o. 



Sort ffiegt mfjl bag SBeiB auf wiilier 93al^n, 
©0^ ll^r nac^ ellt ble ffidlpn, mit gler'gem Qai)n, 
(Srwittert ((i^on ^at bie ber SW^t'gen S^w^^/ 
9lun rettet bic^ ®ott im «&lmmel nur ! 



Unb na^e fd^on Ifi il^r baS Ungetl^fim, 
®(3^ott ]&5rt fie e8 [(i^nauien mit »§unger3grlmm, 
Da Birgt jle bag Jlinb in ber S^elge ^ut:^ 
Unb wlrft jld^ entgegen beg StauBtl^lerg SButl^. 
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SBo^I fra«t e« flci^ xcU^xq an if)xtn 8el6 

Dod^ wfttl^'ger nod^ tlngt mit ber Iffidtftn t>a8 ©rib, 

®U rlngen unb ringen njol^I ol^ne Slojl; 

Qvoti OTiitter flnb'8 {a, blr jlc^ erfaft. 



©ie Cine, bie rlngt fhx ber Sl^rcn Sflotl^, 
Die Slnb're, ju retten ll^r Jtlnb loom JT-ob, 
Unb tReine wlH laflen bie Slnb're im Jtampf- 
0loci^ :^altert jl(3^ SBelbe— im Xobegframpf. 



5tm STOorgen wol^I fanb, unter Sweigen Knb, 
@in 3%v nod^ f^Iummernb bad jarte Jlinb, 
(St fal^ bie envuvgten Qvoti bort am Slain, 
Unb ff)Sit fixx bad «nfiMein ein SSatet fe^n. 
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THE PENITENT NUN. 

The Nuns, a holy band and true. 
To chapel wan^er'd, two by two. 

Their hands were cross'd, their looks down bent, 
Their minds on God and heaven intent ! 

The cloister's noble lord and good 
To join the chase his way pursued; 

And at the gate, with pious look. 

He watcji'd them as their way they took. 

The holy troop pass'd slowly by. 
Not one dared raise her look on high ; 

But gently each inclined her head, 
As in the convent's rules 't is said. 
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Except the last-^to her, alone. 
It seem'd as if the sun fbrst shone. 

She gazed upon that form so high 
With hasty glance and rapid eye; 

She gazed, and gazed, and trembled then — 
Alas ! why did she look again ? 

The pious band pass'd farther on ; 
That fatal glance was seen by none. 

But soon remorse, which steals all rest, 
Had seized that nun's poor timorous breast; 

With slow and faltering steps she seeks 
The abbess grave, and thus she speaks* 

" Say, how can one, if led astray, 
" Cast e'en the germ of vice away ? " 

The abbess thus,—" If thou shouldst find 
" One member which corrupts thy mind. 
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" Thou 'dst better cast it far away, 
" Than wait till all become its prey ! " 

With eyes bent low the nun withdrew. 
And sought her lonely cell anew ; 

And sat and thought, with bended head. 
On all that abbess grave had said. 

And when the vesper bell had rung. 
Which caird to prayers both old and young, 

She also left her quiet cell; 

But, O that sight, what tongue can tell ! 

For bleeding, eyeless, pale and wan. 
There like a spectre stood that nun. 

" O God ! what fiend of rage and ill 

" Has dared thy harmless blood to spill ? 

** What hand has robb'd thee of thy sight, 
" And left thee thus in endless night?" 
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The bleeding nun then, faint and weak, 
Spoke, " Here, alone, the offender seek ! 

" My eye to earthly things was raised, 

" That fault I Ve punish'd, heaven be praised. 

" The scriptures say, * If thou shalt find 
" * One member which corrupts the mind, 

" * Thou 'dst better cast it far away, 
" * Than wait till all become its prey ! ' " 

Tl\en speechless, trembling, every one. 
The nuns, with holy awe, kneel down. 

And slow, whilst tears bedew her cheeks, 
The abbess to the nun thus speaks : — 

" Thou here must rule as abbess now, 
" For none of us is pure as thou ! " 

From VoGL. 
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S){e Bil^cn^e Slontte. 

©cr ^onnen gottgcweil^tc ^SCt^aax 
Q\xx StixCi)t wanbclt, ^aax um ^Jaar, 

©ie »&attb gefrcujt^ ben SBIld gefenft, 
©en ©inn auf JHeu' unb SSu^' gelenft, 

5)e8 Jllojierg ®d^irm:^err, ]^o(i^ wnb jiDlj, 
3ur Surfe^ juji giel^t in'8 ^annen^olj. 

Der jie^t am X^ox gar fromm erBaut, 
SBle er ben 3u3 bet ©d^wejiern fc^aut. 

©od^ al3 ble ©ti^aar t)oxhUx^Ui)t, 
m^t mm ]&e6t bag 'Jtugenlleb. 

©anft nelgt jebwebe nur bag ^amjt, 
©0 n?le'3 bie Slegel i^^r erIauBt. 
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SDcr Sefttet'tt (Sine nur attcin. — 
!£)er i^% aU iltnV fu (Sonnm\^t\n, 

!£)ie Bltdt bm l^enli^ floljen SRann 
STOit ^Ctti^tig xa\^tm ^uge an. 

@ie 6Iidt/ iinb (lidt unb Mt baroB ; 
SBel^', bap i^r Sluge {ie er$o(. 

Unb u^eitet gel^t bie fromme ®(]^aar; 
0li^t (Sine »atb ben SBIid gewal^r. 

S)od^ qu&Iet Sleu' ol^n' Unterlap 
Sie giemjle, fo ber gjpi^t sjergop. 

Unb J)or bie 5l66atifjin tritt 

®ie ^in tnit langfam fc^n^anfem Sd^ritt. 

„P j^ri^, tDie man, t)om <S(i}tin Utl)bxt, 
S)ie ©finbe f^on im «eim ger^rt ? " 

Unb bie 5te6tiffln : „ „ ®o an bit 
(Sin ©lieb erfuttt »on 6dfer ®ier/' " 
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„ „ ®o wlrf 3 ijinmQ ol« fd^Iimme 8ofl, 
Setjor bld^ gang ble ©ftnb* erfogt." " 

Unb in bte S^Qe gel^t jurittf 
5)le 9lonne mit gefenftem Slid, 

Unb benft unb flnnt barftfier mdi 
SBaS gtt l^r bie 3le6tlf|ln frta^. 

Doti^ aW bag ^ora«®I5dtein fti^attt, 
Unb Wt unb 3ung jur Jtird^e voaUt, 

Srltt auti^ jle gur QtlU l^etou«; 
!£)od^ Setter fCillt bad gauge «$aud. 

©enn Hutlg/ augenloS/ ertteldfet, 
S)ie 9lonne einer Xobten gleid^t. 

,,Um ®ott ! SBet l^at in fresjter fWutl^ 
S)le ^anb Bejledt mit beinem Slut." 

„ 3Ber wor'S, ber aug bem frommen »&oupt 
Die 2lugen graufam bir getouBt ? " 
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iDie Wut'gc SRonne aUx \px\(i)t : 
„ ®ud^t auger mlr ben Xf)&itt nld^t." 

,, aBell W^ na^ Srbifc^em txi)oi, 
®o fitafte Id^ meln 9lug' haxoi." 

„ it1)xt bod^ ble ©(^rlft : ®o bu on bit 
(Sin ®lleb gewal^rfl ijott funb'get ©let/' 

,, ®o witf 8 l^inweg aU B5fe Safl, 
SeJ)ot bl(^ ganj ble ®unb' etfa§t." 

Unb {tumnt/ etf^uttett/ toie no^ nle 
Sle ®d^ttjefletn jtnfen auf ll^t' Jlnle, 

^0^, %dnenna$ il^t ^ngefi^t/ 
3ut 9lottne ble 5le6tlffln f))tlc^t: 

„ SBoO'll fottan fel6ji 3le6tHTm feln 
Sa <ftelne, ble wle bu fo rein." 



THE GOLDSMITH'S DAUGHTER. 

A Goldsmith at his counter stood, 
With pearl and precious stone; 

** My brightest gem, my dearest good, 
" *T is thou, my sweet Helena, 
** My lovely child, alone ! " 

A gay knight enter'd at the door, 

" Good morrow, lovely maid ! 
" Grood morrow, goldsmith ! from thy store 
" Make me a costly garland, 
« For her that I shall wed." 

And as the wreath was finished quite. 
And sparkled rich and gay, 

Helena took the garland bright. 
While standing lone and sadly. 
And tried it on in play. 
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" O happy, and thrice happy she 

" "Who'll wear this crown of gold ! 

" O would the knight but give to me 
" The simplest wreath of roses, 
" My joy could ne'er be told ! " 

Not long — the gay knight came once more. 
And saw the wreath, and sigh'd ; 

** O goldsmith, with thy deepest lore 

" A ring of diamonds make me 

" For her whom I adore." 

And as the ring was ready quite, 
And rich with brilliants shone 

Helen, in saddest musing plight, 
Half on her finger drew it, 
As she was quite alone. 

" O happy, happy is the maid, 

" Who '11 wear this precious ring I 
" O would the knight for whom 't is made 
" One lock of hair but give me, 
" How joyous would I sing I " ' 
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And as the knight once more came there. 
The ling he closelj Tiew'd; 

^ Thou hast, O goldsmith, I declare, 
<< Made all ^e gifts most finely, 
" For her whom I have woo'd I 

" To prove that they 11 becoming be, 
** Step forward, maiden, now; 

'^ A trial first I '11 make on thee, 
" Of my love's nuptial presents, 
" For she is fair as thou/' 

It was a Sabbath morn, and so 
The lovely maid was dress'd 

With greatest pains and care, to go 
To church, with pious musing, 
In all her wardrobe's best. 

With modest shame she blushes red. 
And stands before the knight; 

The crown he places on her head, 
The ring upon her finger. 

Then clasps her fair hand tight. 
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" O Helen, Helen mine!" lie cried; 

" The jest is at an end ! 
" Thou art the loveliest, dearest bride 
" For whom the precious garland, 

^ The xing« I did intend I 

'^ With gold, and pearls, and gems, hast thou 

" Together grown; and see, 
^' That shoidd have been a sign, that now 
'' The highest state and honour 

<< Thou It come and share with me!** 

Frcm Uhland. 
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@in ©ofofc^mieb in ber $ube fianb 

SBei^errunbebelftein: 
,;S)ad 6efte jrieinob bad id) fanb, 
S)ad (ift boci; bu, «&elene, 

aKeint]^eure«Sd(^teriem!" 

€in fd^mucf er mitter trot l^ercin : 
„ ffiillfommen, SKagblein traut ! 

SBillfommcn/ liibtx Oolbfti^mieb mein ! 
STOati^ mir tin U^l\^ Jtrfingcl^ett 
Sut meine fu^e SBtaut." 

«nb 018 bo9 JfccSnjIetn wat tmit 
Wnb Melt' In ttid^m ©kitj, 
S>a ^dngt' ^elen- in Xtoutiflftit, 
^^^I «I8 ilt roar onrine, 
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„ 2lti^ I ttjunberfelig iji bU SSrout, 
I)le'8 *r6nleln trogen foil. 
2ld^ ! fti^enfte mix bet mitter traut 
(Sin Jtrcinjiein nut ^on Stofen/ 
SGBle wdr' Id^ freubenJ)olI." 

9lld^t long, ber Slitter trat l^erein, 

5)a8 Jlrfinjlein wol^I Befc^ou't : 
„D faffe, lieBer ©otbfc^mieb meim 
6in Winglein mit Demanten 
fJCiT meine fuf e SSrout.'' 

Unb aU bad Stinglein xoox Beteit 
SKit tl^eurem ©emontfiein, 
S)a ftetft' «6eten' in 3:raunflfeit, 
SBo^I aU fie njar aKeine^ 
@d l^alb an'd Singetlein. 

,, 5tc^ I ttjunberfelig ifi bie ^xwxX, 
Die's Sflingtein trogen foil. 

9lti^ ! f^entte mit ber Witter trout 
0lur feineS «6oar8 ein 85rflein, 
ffiiewdrMti^freubeniJoItl" 



Stilfft IflBAL ^CS ffiil>f| tut ^ffTIH 

^Shi ^ • licicr e^bv^nc^ aeta ! 

„^e6f bad i^ vtffc, ime t^d ^'# 
Sritt, fi^one SRotb, ^u I 

S)af iSf m bit gttt $rob^ fc^' 
Dm Srautfc^mucf memer 2teB^ni# 
@ie ifl [d fe^5tt, wte bu." 

(Ed war an einem @onntag ftui), 
S)rum l^atf bie fti^5ne ^aib 

«Ceut angetl^an mit fonbrer SRiil^, 
3ur Jllr^e l^litjugcl^en, 
3l^t allerfifj^ed Jtleib. 

aSon l^olber ®^am ergl&l^enb ganj, 
®ie bOY beni Stittet fianb. 

Ch fe|^f i^Y auf ben gotbnen ^anj, 

Or fhtft* i^r an bad 9iin9lein, 

!&atttt fdf t* tr t^ <&anb. 
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»&etcne fftf , JQtUm traut ! 

. S)et ©d^etg eltt @nbe nlmmt; 
Du 6lji Me atlerfc^finjie «raut, 

Sur bie id^'d golbne Jtr&nglein, 
gCir bte ben aiing bejHmmt." 

,, Set ®oIb iinb $err unb (Sbelftein 
SBifl bu enva^fen i)itt, 

Da8 foltte blr eln Sei^en fej^n, 
S)a$ bu ju f)df)m (S^reit 
©ngel^ett wirjl mlt mlr." 
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THE SENTINEL. 

See that poor soldier, who ne'er speaks 
Nor laughs nor weeps, I'm told'; 

His heart would seem of iron formed, 
His faoe of marble cold. 



His sword and gun he always keeps 

Like any mirror bright ; 
His leathern strap still polish'd black, 

And shining in the light. 



His gnj moustache is ahrajs strflT, 
To match it there is none; 
[is ejre* alone* is glaied and dead» 
His cke^ IS pak and wan. 
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Ten years have scarcely yet gone by, 

His cheek was then still red ; 
His eye was strong, and clear, and bright, 

That 's now so glazed and dead. 



As sentinel in duty bound 

He once stood at his post. 
And gazed with sorrow down the vale. 

In night and darkness lost. 



For then the plague was raging wild. 
That spares not old or young; 

His aged mother lived down there — 
That thought his heart had wrung. 



He knows not if she lives, or if 
Her head is now laid low ; 

For no one dares to mount on high, 
And none descend below. 
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And there in darkest night alone 
He stood on that steep height. 

And still along that silent vale 
He gazed with longing sight. 



But greater longing still has seized 
His aged mother's breast ; 

Alone in that poor cabin, she 
No more in peace can rest ; 



She only thinks upon her son, 
No longer can she stay ; 

To find him out — to hear his fate 
She hastens now away. 



And through the dark and stormy nigbt, 

She wanders forth alone ; 
" O God I but let me hear two words 
* From that dear child's own tongue ! " 
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She climb'd tlie hill with weary steps. 

The wind was raging high ; 
Her brow was moist with fear and dread. 

Her breast heaved many a sigh. 



Soon had she reached the height, when lo ! 

A rude voice cries, " Who 's there ?*' 
Her knees bend low, she trembles all, 
To speak she does not dare I 



And once again, " Who 's there ?" but oh, 

She finds no word or sound ! 
For in that rude harsh sentinel 

Her own loved son she 's foxmd. 



Once more resounds that call — "Who 's there? " 

The third time and the last. 
She tries to speak — a loud report^ 

Is heard, and all is past ! 
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" I have thee ! " cries the sentinel, 

And loads his gun again ; 
But, sudden, through his mind there runs 

A thought of grief and pain. 



Just then, through dark and heavy clouds 
Broke out the moon^s pale light; 

" Who was it, then, who climb'd up here 
" Alone, this dreary night?" 



He found the corpse, and gazed, and stood 

As sudden turn'd to stone ; 
For there before him bleeding lay 

His mother dear — his own I 



■ .".' 



It seem'd as if that shot had pierced h 

Right through his own warm heart; 

And yet he knew, what he had done 
Was duty on his part# 



'■'I 
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Since then that soldier ne'er was seen 
To smile or weep, I 'm told ; 

Since then his heart of iron seems, 
His face of marble cold. 



Since then his cheek is thin and pale, 

And glazed and dead his sight; 
For still within his mind he sees 

The horrors of that night ! 

From VoQL, 
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S)a0 Ifl ber arme (Sorbonifl/ 
S)er niemalS lad^t nod^ tveint, 

@d fd^elnt fetn <6etj )?on (Sifen fafi/ 
®ein 5lnrti6 wie i^erjiclnt. 



@ein <Babtl, [cine Slinte Ift 

Sagtagfi(3^ f))iegelreln, 
S)aS [(j^njarje Otiemjeug pets fo Uanf, 

m UnnV nl(3^t Uanttx feln. 



2lu(3^ iff feln ®c3^nur6art pelf gewl(3^ji, 
•Rein jwclter Ifi li^m gtel(3^/ 

@em 5lug' aUm Ifl pier unb tobt, 
Unb feme SSawg! Ijl Hel(3^. 
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Se^n Salute jlnb nldji ganj Jjortel/ 
S)a voax bie Sang' noti^ rotfi, 

S)a ivar fein Sug' no(^ frif(^ unb flat, 
S)ad ie^t fo ^er tinb tobt. 



^d SBad^ auf bem Soften jianb 
(Sr elnfl m^ feiner ^Sfltti^t/ 

Unb fal^ mit Sd^merj l^tnaB in'd S^at 
3Bo it erblidt bad Si^t 



©etm b'tuntm wtogte grlmm We jpefl, 
S)ie ^U unb iung ni^t f^ont, 

3m ^aU, ttjo bie SKuttet llfem, 
Die gteife SKuttet, wol^nt. 



0li^t imtfte et; tA leBenb {le, 
06 fie Beteitd im @ta6/ 

iDenn 3liemanb butfte ia l^etauf, 
Unb 0Uematib burft' ^imi. 
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„^i^ i)ai 1(3^!" Brummt hn (Sotbonift 
Unb Idb't feln Stoit auf 8 0Utt'i 

3)0^ loar um'd «6erj mit einutal il^m 
®ax fonberbor boSei. 



3l^m ti?ar, aid iv&r' bet ®^uf il^m feI6{l 

Ocfal^tett burd^ bie ©rnft, 
Unb voax tx m bo^ votiUv nt^td 

Slid feiner ^SfUd^t (e»uf t. 



S)a ttat au8 btd^ter SBoffettna^t 
Dct Weld^e SKonb l^etJjor, 

,, 3Bcr voaf^ bod^, bet fo ful^n gewagt 
3u Himmen l^ict tmpox ? " 



Unb ttjle n l^ln gut 2el(3^ ttat, 
iDa panb et ftatt wie Stein, 

iDenn ijot il^m lag, butd^6ol^tt ble $t«ft^ 
®eln eig'neS iKiittetlein. 
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©eitbem ^ai nie bet Sorboni^ 
®tlatfft mel^t unb geioeint, 

©eltbem [(3^elnt ©fen fafl feln tgctj 
Unb fein ©ejld^t s^et^elnt 



©eltbem ifl feine SBange Bleid^; 

®eln 3tu9' fo jiler unb »ilb, 
S)enn immer f(^n?eBt )?or feinem Slid 

S)ad n&i^ttd Blut'ge Silb. 
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THE ANCIENT KING. 

Ak aged king is wandering before bis castle bold. 
And sorrow, bis companion, is witb bim as of old. 

His bair, once fine and golden, is now as wbite as 

snow; 
His look, once bold and fiery, is weak and troubled 

now. 

His cbeek, once fresh and blooming, is wrinkled now 

and pale — 
The kingly heart within him, alone is strong and bale 

He walks along, deep musing, and feels the breath of 

spring — 
Just then a rosy maiden stands there before the king* 
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Far brighter are ber tresses than bis crown with 

golden bands^ 
Her blue eyes are far bluer than the stone which in 

it stands ; 

Her lips are far more rosy than his kingly mantle 

deep. 
Her neck and brow far whiter than the ermine of his 

cape. 

The old king long stood gazing upon that youthful 

maid. 
And what his heart was feeling too well his glances 

said! 

And long the king gazed on her, and then he took 

his crown — 
He placed it on that fair head, and silent wandered 

on. 

From VoGL. 
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(Si ge^t ein alter Jtijiiig Iitfireanbetnb Bor feintm ©^Ii)§ 
llnb mtt i^m qt£)t bet iRumnitt. btt iji fein oiler ©enof. 

©(in .gaar, tinfl f^Sit unb golben, ifl nun fo lueig tcit 

©(^nee, 
©ein SSliif, einfl !fl^n unb feutig, (in ne6eltru6et ©et. 

Die Sting', (fnfl ^ifc^ unb glu^enb, ifl nun gefurii^l 

iinb Mti^( 
t)ai JtanigS^j im Sufen aQefii nui blUb jie^'^U^. 

®o gt^t et ^in unb finnct, Som Sr&^tinge^au^'umtK^t, 
3IIe eine ^a^)) SDr'm JUnig, ^pQ) nU ^li fRilCtlit 9t^t. 

fSltl gel&cr |tnb i^rt Soden, alS bit JCion' mit ([Wnem 

@Iait, 
!8lel Blower flnb t^tt Slugtn, aid bet ©teln, btt b'rdn 

gtffl^t. 
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aSlcI weljct Sru^ unb ©time, aK bet fPelj/ bcr ll^n 
umflle^t. 

Sang' f(^aut bet alte Jt5nig ipol^I auf ble lunge a^agb, 
Um toad fein tgerj er6e(et, }u lool^I feln Slid nut fagt. 

Sang' fti^aut auf fte ber Jtdnig unb nimmt batauf bie 

* ' • ' • 

i 

Stxon' 
®ett fie auf g «&au))t ber ®(!^dnen unb n^anfet {lumm 
bat)on. 



<• « . 
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THE PILGRIMAGE TO KEVLAAR. 

I. 

The Mother stood at the window, 

In bed lay the ailing son; 
" Wilt thou not arise, my William, 

" To gaze at the procession ? " 



" I feel so ill, O mother, 

'' That I hear and see no more ; 
" I think on my poor dead Margaret, 

" That makes my heart so sore ! ** 



" Arise I we will go to Kevlaar — 
" Take thy book and rosary : 

" The blessM Virgin Mary 

" Will heal thy heart for thee ! " 
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The churcli flags gay are fluttering, 
The solemn choir sings on 

'T is to Cologne, on the broad Rhine, 
That the pilgrimage moves on. 



The mother follows the pilgrims, 
Her son she leads, along; 

They both join in the chorus — 
"Hail, Mary!" is the song* 

n. 

The Mother of God at Kevlaar 
Is dress'd in her best array; 

She has much to do, for so many 
Poor suflerers are there to-day. 



Each sickly pilgrim brings there 
To her, as offering meet. 

Limbs that of wax are moulded. 
As waxen hands and feet. 
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And who a wax hand offers^ 

The wound on his hand soon heals ; 
And he who presents' a wax. foot, 

No pain in his foot more feels. . 



To Kevlaar went many on crutches, 
Who now on the tight rope spring;- 

And many whose fingers were powerl^ssi 
Make the tones of the viol now ring. 



The mother then took a wax taper*. 

And a heart she moulded; and said^ 
" Bring that to the Virgin Mary,. 

" She will cure thee of pain and drefltd.** 



The son took, sighing, the waxen heart. 
To the image he sighing went ; 

The tears gush forth from his eyelids-^ 
The words from his heart are rent. 
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" Thou holy, blessed image, 
'• Thou Virgin pure and mild, 

" Thou lofty Queen of heaven, 
" Hear my tale of suffering vdld I 



*• I lived there with my mother, 

•' In th^ city, of Cologne, 
" The town which has many a himdf ed, 

" Churches and chapels of stone; 



" And near to ujs lived Margaret, 
" She is dead now — under ground. 

" Mary, I bring thee a waxen heart, 
" Heal thpu my heart's deep wound I 



" Heal thou my broken heart now, 
" And late and early each day, 

" Bless^ be thou, O Mary ! 
I '11 fervently sing an^ pray."* 
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ni. 

The suffering son and the mother 
Both slept in the chamber — when, lo ! 

There came in the Virgin Mary, 
Gliding so soil and slow. 



She bent o'er the sleeping sufferer. 
And gently her hand she laid 

On his heart, and sofllj smiling 
She vanished and nothing said ! 



The mother sees all as she's dreaming, 
And more, far more, has she seen ; 

But the dogs are howHng so loudly, 

She awakes from her slumber and dream. 
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There lay, stretch'd out so quiet, 
Her son — and he was dead ! 

On his wan cheeks there was playing 
The morning sunbeam red. 



The mother her hands folded gently, 

She felt she knew not how; 
She sang devout and soiUy, 

" Mary, bless'd be thou ! " 

From Heine. 
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Unb vott eine SBa^d^anb o))fett, 
2Dem ^eilt an bet «&anb bie SBunb*; 

Unb wer elnen ffiac^feSfu^ o^)fert, 
2)em nplrb bet Su^ flefunb. 



9la^ Ae^laat ging fTOan^er auf Ariiden, 
jDet ie^o tanjt auf bem ®eir/ 

®ax Wlani)tx frlett iefet ble SBtatf^e, 
!Dem bort fein {finger voax ^it 



!Die a^^uttet iia^m ein SBac^dlid^t, 
Unb titbete b'rauS eln »&erj. 

,, SBrlng bad bet aKutter ®otM, 
JDann ^eilt jle beinen Sti^metj. 



S)er ®o^n nal^m feufjenb bad SBadgd^erj^ 
®ing feuf jenb jum ^^eltigcnBlIb ; 

S)ie ^r&ne quillt aud bem ^uge, 
jDad SBort aud bem «&erjen quiUt ; 
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„ ®u v&od&geBenebcite, 
jDu reine @ottedmagb/ 

2Du Adnigin bed «&imtneld/ . 
2)te fei) meltt 8eib geflagt ! '' 



,, 3^ tiot>f)nU mit melner SRutter 
3u dSKen In ber ©tabt, 

2)et Stabt/ ble ijlele l^unbert 
St(O^Akn uttb ,Rfeti&en l&at." 
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„ Unb netctt un8 njo^nte ©wtc^en, 
©od^bleift tobtjefeuttb— 

aMatU/ bit Wng' id^ ein aBa^S^erg, 
»&eir bu melne «&erjen8tt?unb*." 



„ J&eif btt meln franteg »&erje/ 
3^ wilt au^ ftjdt unb frfil^* 

3n6ri3infil9tici^ teten unb flngen : 
©eloBt fe^ft bu, aKarie ! " 
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V.-. 



THE ROBBER'S LOVE. 

The robber has wander'd deep in the dark wood. 
His eyes red and glaring, and gloomy bis mood;' 
The leaves as they rustle along bis wild traok, - ' *«^ 
Seem to cry out in warning, '* Turn back, turn. Aair' 
back!" ^^ 

But tbe robber flies onward, no warning be bean, 
His heart bent on plunder, nought earthly' be fean; 
He grasps in his strong hand bis poignard so bright^ 
Through the dark foliage glitters a garment of white ; 

And, see ! a fair maiden, all fearless and gay. 
Approaches the monster upon that lone way; 
Young, graceful, and blooming, with eyes beaming 

light, 
And a smile on her sweet face — she bursts on his 



I 




^ 
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She startles and flies &om that robber so wild, 
But soon in His rude arms lie clasps the fair child. 
'' Thou earnest in right time, thou joung maiden ! " 

he cried; 
^* I shall not be so lonely with thee by my side." 

" O spare my young life ! let me fly, I implore! 

" For my blind mother's sake, I beseech thee once 

more ! " 
" What 's to me thy old mother ? " with laughter he 

cried ; 
'* If thou It only stay with me, and be my young 

bride I " 

More warmly he clasp'd her, more closely he press'd, 
She struggled with might to escape from that breast ; 
With rage and wild fiiry his bosom now glows, 
And, half senseless, the maid on the bare earth he 
throws. 

** And wilt thou not stay here and be my young wife, 
** Thy scorn and thy pride thou shalt pay with thy 
lifel" 
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" far rather the grave, than thy hated embrace 1 " 
Her warm blood already has stain'd that lone place. 

The robber gazed on her pale corpse as it lay — 

" And have I then harm'd thee? O answer, I pray I " 

Thus he cried, whilst he held in his hand the bright 

steel; 
Nought but anger and rage can his wild bosom feel. 

He gazed on her form, on the blood he had shed ; 
" And why didst thou brave the wild robber ? " he 

said; 
*' Why didst thou defy me? " he mutter'd all wild ; 
" And thou seemedst so gentle, so fair, and so mild ! " 

He hollowed a grave for the murder'd one there. 
And in silence he buried that maiden so fair ; 
And over her lone grave a high mound he made. 
And cut a small cross which he placed at her head. 

Then onwards he wander'd, nor mark'd he that night, 
How the wind and the storm raged with terror and 
might ; 
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He saw but that maid as she breathed her last sigh. 
And mutter'd, " How couldst thou the robber defy ? " 



He still wander'd forwards, no path had he now, 
And the rude knotted branches struck hard on his 

brow; 
The thorns tore him bleeding; he utter'd no cry. 
But still murmur'd, " Why didst thou the robber 

defy?" 

Thus night after night, and day after day. 

From himself and his thoughts would he still fly 

away; 
But he never can fly from, and never control, 
The longing which suddenly seized on his soul. 

The longing for her who now lay with the dead, 
Whose young blood in a moment of rage he 

had shed; 
That longing which ever must fill his wild breast, 
And to which nothing earthly can bring hope or 

rest. 
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He roam'd without weapon throughout the dark wood, 
Till once more beside the maid's lone grave he stood; 
Then sudden that heart which no pity could move. 
Was torn by the pangs of remorse and of love. 

He threw himself down on the grave in despair, 
" O why didst thou brave me, thou maiden so &ir? 
" O thou whom my heart longs to find once again;- , 
" For whose loss I now suffer such anguish and 
pam! 

He mourns and he sighs thus, and cries himself blind. 
And heeds not the darkness, the storm, or the wind; 
He tears up the ground with his hands in despair. 
But no warm loving heart will he ever find there I 

He mourns and he sorrows, till fearful around 
With his grief and his pain does the forest resound ; 
And the wolf with her young, struck with terror and 

fear. 
Turns away from that lone place, nor dares to come 

near. 
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And weeks had gone by, ere stretched cold on the 

ground. 
All bleeding and lifeless, the robber was found ; 
Tet it seemed that, expiring, and with his last sigh, 
He had mutter'd, "Whj didst thou the robber defj?" 

From VoGL. 
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And weeks had gone by, ere stretched cold on the 

ground. 
All bleeding and lifeless, the robber was found ; 
Yet it seem'd that, expiring, and with his last sigh, 
He had muttered, "Why didst thou the robber defy ? " 

From VoGL. 
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And weeks had gone by, ere stretched cold on the 

ground. 
All bleeding and lifeless, the robber was found ; 
Yet it seem'd that, expiring, and with his last sigh, 
He had muttered, "Why didst thou the robber defy ? " 

From VoGL. 
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And weeks had gone by, ere stretched cold on the 

ground. 
All bleeding and lifeless, the robber was found ; 
Yet it seem'd that, expiring, and with his last sigh, 
He had muttered, "Why didst thou the robber defy ? " 

From VoGL. 
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And weeks had gone by, ere stretch'd cold on the 

ground. 
All bleeding and lifeless, the robber was found ; 
Yet it seem'd that, expiidng, and with his last sigh, 
He had muttered, "Why didst thou the robber defy ? " 

From VoGL. 
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@8 rranbett ber ^tiuBer im SBatb bal^in, 
Wit gtu^enbem 2tuge/ mit pnjlerm ©inn ; 
2Bie tauf^en bic SBdume fo [c^aurig brcin/ 
5118 rlefcn fie warnenb: «§att ein I «§att eiu I 

Der 8fldu6er flc^ eften baran nic^t hi)xt, 
^yia(i) Seute allein feln »&crj Sege^rt, 
©0 gel^t et/ am ©old^griff bic nerijigte «§anb, 
©a fclinft bur^ bic 3"5eigc ein njei^eS ©cnjanb. 

Unb flel^' ba, ein aJ^agbtein auf obem SJfab, 
3n argtofer Unfd^utb bcm SSlutgen mi)t} 
@in nieblic^eS ,^inb^en, gar jrifc^ unb {ung, 
2)a0 5lnttife fo la<^cnb/ bic ©licbcr ijotl ©c^wung. 

SBol^l fcefct c8 juriicf ijor bem fremben SO'iann, 
2)o<^ er fact's mit feutigen 5trmen an — 
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,/ Sung SWcigblcin, t)u naj^tcfl ju xi^tn 3eit, 
®u l^aft mir gcfel^lt In ber ©Infamlcit. 

„ „ D f(3^ont meincS SeBenS/' " fo flel^et bag ,^iub, 
„ ;,D fd^ont urn bcr SKuttcr, bie fran! unb Minb," " 
„ ®a8 [d^crt mlc^ bie 5llte/' [o lac^te cr taut, 
„ SBifl bu nur bie Hul^enbe 8flauBertraut." 

Unb l^eiper baS lieBti^e ^inb er umf^Iingt, 
©0^ biefeS mit frdftigen 5ttmen ringt, 
©a regt f!^ ber 3oxn in beS 2)?anne8 Srujl 
©a [(^leubert er'0 nieber fajl un6enju^t. 

„ Unb willH bu nic^t werben beg 9lduBer8 SBeiB, 
®o ge6* i(^ ben 3!ob beinem iuncjen Ji^eiS I " 
„ „ SJiel liefcer im ®ra6 atS in beinem 5lrm ! " " 
©a ffirtt fc^on ben 9lafen il^r Slut fo njarm. 

SetciuBt Blidt ber mduBer bie Seici^e an, 
,, Unb f)aV i^ ben mxtli^ ein Seib bir'« get^an ? " 
So frdgt er ftc^ fetter, ben ©tal^t in ber Sauft, 
S3on flammenbem ©rott no^ bie Srujl bur^SrauSt. 
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<So flatrt er auf j!e, auf baS Slut am ©trau<i^, 
,; SBad muf tefl bu tro^n bem 9lau6er au^ ? 
SBaS muftcft bu tro^n?" — fo groltt er wifb — 
,, Unb f^len'll bo(^ fo fanft unb fo litb uub milb." 

D'rauf grdSt cr im 2Batbe cln clnfam ®ra6, 
Segt fd^weigenb ba8 KcBIlc^^c a^figbWn l^iuab 
Unb njotbt clnen «§ugct barfiBer auf/ 
Unb f^ni^t no^ eln ^teu^teiU; unb fcftt c8 b'rauf. 

Sann fd^reitet cr roieber burd^ SBalb unb ffla^t, 
9li(bt mcrft er'S, njic routl^enb ber ©turm cmjo^t ; 
2)ie 2lermfte nur fle^t er im Ie|ten ^an^, 
Unb gurnet : „ 2Bag mu^teft bu trofeen aud^ ! ? " 

@o f(3^reltet er l^in, n?o nid^t 5^fab no(^ ©teig 3 

68 fd^Tagt an bie ©tirn i^m man^ fnorrig ©e^iweig; 

68 ri|et il^n Hutig mand^ bornigter ©traud^, 

6r aBer; er grotlt nur : „ ?!Ba8 tro^teft bu au^ ! ? " 

Unb 3:age unb Sla^k In peter Slud^t/ 
©id^ feI6|i ju entrinncn ber 3fldu6er fud^t, 
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©0(3^ ttlmmer entjKel^t et, wie gro^ feln ©rimm, 
S)em (Stf)mn, bad ^Id^lic^ ertrac^t in il^m. 

Dcm ©e^tten na(^ i^t, bercn {unge? Slut 
3u raf^ ct t)crgoffcn in 3otne«n?utl^, 
Dem ©e^ncn, baS cnjig in i^m nun quittt, 
5)em Sel^ncn, baS 0li^t8 auf bet (Srbe flittt. 

So irrt er um^cr oT^nc 5Be]^r unb @ta6, 
Sis wiebcr cr ftel^t an beS aWdgbteinS ®xab, 
Da I6gt jlc^'g ijom ^Ser^en mit cinemmat — 
©a ful^It er ber Sfteue, ber SieBe Dual. 

©a wirft er j!^ l^in ju @ra6 unb @trau(^, 
Unb fd^lud^jet : ,, 5Bag mu^tejl bu tro|en aud^ ! 
2)u SOf^agbtein, nad^ bem biefeS «©er} 6egel^rt/ 
2)a« Oleuc jerfleifd^et unb ©el^nfuc^t ijerjel^rt." 

@o ((^lud^jt er unb wimmert burc!^ 3Rad^t unb 2Binb 
Unb rauft j!c^ bie «©aarc unb roeinet fl^ Hinb, 
Unb n?u^tt in ber @rbe im tieffien S^merj, 
®o(^ voh^lt er l^erauS ^^ !ein lieBenb ^erj. 
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@o fc^tu^jt er unb njlmmert, ba^ f^aurig unb vodt 
@eln Sammer but^f^attet bie ©Infamfeit 
Unb fd^eu ijon bem ^^la^, voo f!c fonfi gcrul^t/ 
2)ie ffiolfin ftci^ flu^tct mlt i^rer SSrut. 

0lacJ; SBo^en erp fanben, mit 93Iut Bcflccft 
5)en 0ldu6er ftc bort, auf bag ®ra6 gcjhecft^ 
5)0(3^ fc^len eS, atg feufjte fein letter «&au^ : 
„ 2Ba0 muptcji bu tro|en bcm 9lduBer ami) ? " 
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THE BOTANIST. 

An old man lean'd over his volume of plants. 
And gazed on the flowers so withered ; 

Now dried up and shrivell'd, like corpses they lie. 
Which once in their bloom he had gathered. 

They Ue as he fomid them from year unto year, 
Preserved in that book although faded ; 

Their colour is pale now, and white is his hair. 
His brow at that thought becomes shaded. 

One plant, as if nourished with dewdrops and rain, 
Still brightly and fresh seems to blossom ; 

Yet it is but a little Forget-me-not, 
Once placed by his love in his bosom I 

From VoGL. 
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S)er ^ptattUer* 

9Sor bcm fPflaitjcntu^e bet 2lltc fa^, 
SefcJ^aucnb bie Slumcn, blc Btel^en, 

Sie cr in ber SBlutl^c jufammentaS 
Unb bic ttun ijertrocfnet ju Sel^cn. 

5BU ec fte gefunben J?on Sal^r gu Sol^r 
Unb [orgfam ini 93uc^' avL6) ^txvoaijxtt, 

2)ie ffatbe i|i fal^l — unb fal^l ifl fein '^aax, 
Wit Sc^merj er'S an SSeiben genjal^ret. 

@in $flanjc^en nur bunft i^m no<^ frifd^ unbUd^t, 
Oils njdf eS ijom ^^auc getrdnfet — 

a^ iji ein \^h^M SSergif meinnic^t, 
SDag einjl il^m bie Siefcfie gef^enfet. 
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A VISIT TO THE CHURCHYARD. 

Who 's knocking at the sexton's gate ? 
" Come, open quick, old man ! 'tis late — 

" Come, open quick the door for me, 
" A dear one's grave I come to see." 

A stranger spoke, with grisly beard, 
A sun-burnt warrior he appear'd. 

" What was the dear one's name, who 's won 
" A pillow in my gloomy home ? " 

" My mother. Hast thou then forgot 

" Old Martha's son ? Dost know me not ? " 

" God help us I but how tall and brown I 
O no, your face I 'd ne'er have known. 



(( 
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" But come and see ; here does she lie 
" For wliom you ask so tenderly. 

" Here sleeps, beneath the stone and earth, 
" The mother dear who gave you birth ! " 

The warrior long stands silent there, 
His head bent low, as if in prayer. 

He stands bent o'er that grave so dear. 
And wets the stone with many a tear ; 

Then starting — " No, you're wrong," he said; 
" This grave can never hold the dead I 

" How could a mother's love be brought 
" To lie in such a narrow spot ? " 

' From VoGL. 
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(Sin Srieb^of^dang* 

Seim S!obtengrft6er ^od^t ed an, 

,, SKac!^ auf I mad^ auf, bu greifer SKann ! '^ 

„ Xi)vi' auf blc Sl^ur' unb nimm ben ©ta6, 
SKu^t geigen mir tin tl^cureS ®ra6/' 

6ln gfrember ^ric!^t'8, mlt ptu^j^j'gem Sart/ 
Sinixannt unb taul^, nac!^ Jlriegerart 

,, ,, SBic l^ei^t bet ^eure ber tn^ flar6, 
Unb ^^ tin jpful^I Ui mir erwart ? " " 

„5)le SKutter iji e3, !ennt i^r nld^t 
®er SKartl^e ©ol^n mel^t am ©ejld^t?" 

,; f, «6ilf ®ott, ttjie gro^, voit Uann Qtbxannt, 
«6dtt' nun unb nimmer cu(3^ erfannt." " 

H 
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,f „ ^o(f) f ommt unb fel&t, l^ler I ji bet Drt, 
Sla^ bem gefragt ml^ euer SBort." " 

„ n «6ler wol^nt, t^erl^uOt loon ffirb' unb ©teln, 
0lun euet tobtcg SKutterlcin." " 

©a ^if)t bet Jlrieger lang' unb ((S^njelgt, 
©ag «&au))t l^inaB gur SBruji geneigt. 

@r jiel^t, unb jiorrt gum tl^euren ®xai 
SKlt tl^rancnfeud^tem aBIitf ]^ino6. 

Dann fc^^uttelt er fein «&aui)t unb frti^t : 
„ 3l^r int, i)\n voo^ixi bie Xobte nic!^t.'' 

„ SBle f^Io^' ein 8loum, fo eng* unb Rein; 
Die SieBe einer abutter cln ? " 
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THE DESERTER. 

** Now speak ! " the captain loud commands ; 

" Where did you lately roam ? 
" No lies will help — what drove you thus 

" Deserter to become?** 



" O God ! it never was my thought 

" To act unfaithfully ! 
" But could I let my mother dear, 

" At home, of hunger die? 



" One acre only is her own, 
" Which still I used to plough ; 

" But since I *m gone, there 's no one near 
'* To lend a kind hand now ! 
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" To have a fortnight's leave, in vain 
" I begg'd and earnest pray'd; 

" At length despair and anguish deep 
" Drove me to lend her aid I 



** That's finished — and so I return 
** Back to my duty now." 

Thus the recruit; the captain then 
Replies with frowning brow:— 



" The soldier cannot as he will 
" ffis own desires pursue; 

" His duty is obedience blind 
** To those to whom 'tis due. 



" You freely chose, for well you knew 

" The penalty and crime ; 
" With fifty stripes your great offence 

" I '11 punish for this time 1" 
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Beneath the weight of cruel blows* 
His body writhes and bends ; 

But not one cry of suffering, he 
Through all his misery sends. 



One bitter tear alone rolls down 
From his true eye so clear; 

But 'tis not for his pain it falls, 
'Tis for his mother dear ! 



And henceforth serves he true and brave. 

As duty bids him do ; 
Not one in the whole regiment 

Is braver or more true. 



The leaves again all withered fall, 
The earth is deck'd with snow; 

And spring time comes again, and brings 
To him the bitterest woe. 
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And neither peace nor rest he knows. 
His heart is torn with fear; 

Before he thinks, he finds himself 
Beside his mother dear 1 



With sturdy hand he ploughs her field, 

And happy when 'tis done, 
Back to his regiment again 

He hastens to return. 



But fearild welcome meets him there; 

The captain, wild with rage — 
" Ho, wretch I thy blood is quite too hot I 

" We '11 cool it,, ril engage I " 



The drum beat43 loud, and harshly falls 
The rod — Oh grief and woe I 

Oh mother ! couldst thou now but see 
Thy wretched son thus low ! 
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Now, moaning deeply, had He borne 
This torture eight times o V, 

When pale and cold he sinks to earth- 
No strength is left him more. 



And iti the' hospital he wak^s 

To fever's pangs anew; 
But the poor wretch, though weak and sore, 

From this recovers too I 



Now in the sentry-box once more 
He stands, and goes his round ; 

And hour by hour his duty stem 
Fulfils, as he is bound. 



But, heavens I as spring awakes again. 

He can no longer stay; 
But to his mother still he turns. 

And takes his well known way. 
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And busily lie ploughs the field, 

As he before had done ; 
And loosens well the sod, while down 

His cheek the warm drops run ! 



But sudden, clashing arms are heard 
Around him, rude and cold ; 

From his loved duty is he torn. 
By iron power so bold ! 



He lies in prison, weeping for 

His mother dear alone ; 
Not thinking that to death he '11 be 

Condemned, for what he 's done. 



For death the law demands — and none 
Can save him from his doom ! 

Three days, and then his dreary life 
Will close — alas ! how soon. 
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And oh! the third day comes; and then 
With neither sound nor song, 

A troop indth shining weapons moved 
Through gate and field along. 



A pallid yoiith moved on with them, 
On whom the bright beams shone ; 

" And must thou then for hunger starve, 
" My mother dear, alone ? " 



One bitter teardrop warmly flows 
Down from his drooping eye; 

" Oh could I save thee, with what joy 
" And courage would I die ! " 



The troop now halts — the bandage shades 

With night his eye, and soon 
One flash — one sound — and motionless. 

All bleeding lay that son ! 



I 
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And as the spring came round again, 

The aged mother there 
Cries, " Oh my son ! where is my son ? 

" Can no one tell me where ? " 



The son ne'er came — the field lay waste, 

And scanty was her hoard: 
Then, ftdl of grace, the Lord recall'd 

The mother to his board. 

From VoGL. 
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iSet iSeferteur* 

„aDBotrie6jibubic!^um]jl«? 
ffiarum, felti Saugncti l^ilft Mr ieftt, 
SDBarbfi bu gum iDeferteut ? " 



;,„llm ®ott, nle tarn inlr*8 in ben ©inn, 

S)a^ treuIo8 id^ ber *jli(^t, 
©0^ fount' bie Gutter i^ bal^eim 

©rl^uugeru feljieu ui(3^t.'' '' 



„ „ ©tt Slder i ji il§r eigen nur, 
£)en p^^i* i^ fonft aOeiu/ 

Dod^ feit i^ fort, njitt 0liemanb i^r 
Die ©aub |ur 9lr6eit leilji'u." " 
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f, SSergeBeitg Bat unb flel^te i^ 
Urn t^lerjel&n Sage Qdt, 
Unb enblid^ ttieb mi(]^ l^in ju il^r 
aJerjttclflung/ Slngfl unb 8eib.'' " 



tf ft Scfet i jl*8 Bcfotgt, nun !el^r* i(^ and} 
3uru(f ju meincr ^flic^t/' " 

®o ber 8lehut 3 ber «6au))tmann b'rauf 
Kit flnji'w ©time frtici^t : 



„ 0lld^t fotgen Bllnber 0lelgung borf 
Sla^ mmif}x ber ©olbat, 

©e^orfam tji We erjie *f«c^t, 
©le er ju fiBen l^at." 



„ ©u fonnteji Strafe unb SSergel^'n, 
Du l^atteji frele SBal^I — 

mt funfjig ©treid^en Bugejl bu 
©en ffel^I fur biefeS sTOal." 
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SBol^I unter gtimmer ©trc^e SDBud^t 

(Srbebt il^m bad @eMn, 
^0^ {einen Saut bed Sammerd ))re^t 

^ud feinem SD^unb bie $ein. 



9hit elite Sl^rdne roOte il^m 
^om Slug', fo treu unb lic^^t, 

(®ie gait bet lieBen WtutUx ia), 
^ttab im ^ngeftc!^!. 



Unb fottl^ln blent et treu unb ixa\), 
aCBle'd t^m Befle^It ble *j«c^t, 

Unb In bem ganjen 9ieglment 
©ttt'd elnen Stat^ern nlc^^t. 



9lm Saum wto wleber njel! bad ^a\ib, 

Die erbe bed t bet ^(f)mt, 
Unb njleber fommt ble Sriil6Ungdgelt/ 

giur i^m ju filtt'tem ©e^'. 
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Unb ol^ne 8lu^' unb ol^ne StafI 
DrdngfS ll^n In felner SBtufi, 

Unb Bel bet SWutter Ifi er fc^on, 
Stamx aU er ft^'d (etvuf t. 



SKit frdffger «&anb Befotgt er bott 
5)en5tderl^r/o®Iutf; 

©'tauf wleber gu bem Slegiment 
Sttffxt er In 611* jurCitf . 



©0^ fur^rtar trlngt i^m ben SBlHfonnn' 
!Der «&au))tmann {e^t \)oU SButl^ : 

„ «&a, SBurfe^e ! ttjlll bit fu^len \>^ 
©as aHju^ei^e SBIut I " 



2)le trommel wirtelt, faufenb fdDt 
©ie @erte, o bcS ©rau'n ! 

9lci^/ f5nntejl bu, o SRutterlein 
©en armen ®o^n Jefet fd^au'n ! 



Ill 

Unb a^tmal l^at bie ^axitxia^n 
©tin wlmmemb er bur^irallt, 

J)a fhtf t tt, oil' ber Stxaft UxavAU 
But (febe Hei^ unb fait. 



3m ®<)lttel erji eraaci^et er 

3u ttcuer Sieterqual, 
Co^ au^ i5on biefer ^eln gencf 't 

2)er Slennjlc alljumal. 



2)'rauf In bcm ©ci^ilbcrl^duee^en fic^t 
@r ttjlebet/ ma^t bie Slunb', 

Uttb iiBct fclne jpfR^t gctreu, 
SBlc frfil^er, ©tunb' fur ©tunb'. 



!Do^ «&immel I loie ber Senj txvoad)t, 
©a trelbt'3 ll^n wieber fort/ 

0lur Bel ber SWutter/ nur 6ei il^r, 
©ort Ijl alleln feln Drt. 
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Unb cmflg pflugt et i^r bag grfb, 
So wie et fonjl getl^aU; 

Unb lotfert l^lnter feinem $jlug, 
3m ©d^welp, ben Heinen jpian, 



©a ))I5|n^ f rirrf S In SBaffen laut 
Urn il^n, unb raul^' unb fait 

Slei^t il^n tjon feinet tl^eu'ren jpp^t 
©ie elfetne ©ewalt. 



3m Sttthx Kegt er, weinenb nur 
Urn feinet SKuttet Slotl^, 

Unb benfet nlci^t, ba^ feI6er er 
aSerfallen nun bem Sob, 



©enn : 3:ob erl^eif^et baS ®e[e J, 
Jleln Slettet jiel^t xf)m auf, 

2)rei ^age — unb Bef^lojfen ijl 
@cln bunfier SeBenSlauf. 
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SBol^l — aU bet JJtul^nng wlebcr fommt, 

©ie grcife SKuttet frogt : 
,;?Bo ijl ntcln ©ol^n? — wo Ijl mm ©ol^n? 

3fl Jleincr, be r mit'8 fagt ? " 



©cr ® ol^n Wic6 fern — bet Strfer vou% 

®ie l^ungertc [o fel^r ; 
5)a lub tjoll ^nVo baS SKutterlcln 

9tn fcinen Xi\^ bet »&crr. 
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THE POET'S REWARD. 

A Poet wandered faint and old. 
Of saffering deep his visage told ; 
Bjb long hair flow'd in silvery wave, 
And all he hoped for was the grave. 



With burning zeal his life so long 
He 'd freely given up to song ; 
And open to the world had thrown 
All he had seen, and felt, and known. 



But poor reward his efforts met, 
His pay was envy, scorn, and hate ; 
And oft he cried with tears of pain, — 
" Alas ! I Ve lived and sung in vain !'* 
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With eyes whose fire was deaden'd long. 
With heart oppressed, and courage gone, 
He wander'd on for many a year, 
His bosom fill'd with grief and care I 



Thus, once he came, as evening pale 
Was closing round a peaceful vale, 
A village there, midst verdant trees 
Inviting to repose, he sees. 



Close by, an old man sat, whose mind 
Had long forgot the world unkind ; 
A child was playing on his knee, 
And kiss'd his old cheeks lovingly. 



" O grandpapa, just one song more I 
" I know you Ve still an ample store. 
" sing ! I love to hear you so! 
Before mamma shall bid me go." 
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He kiss'd the old man's cheek again, 
Who, smiling, then a song began ; 
His trembling voice you scarce could hear, 
But still it charm'd the child^s rapt ear. 



What stays the weary poet's step ? 
What angePs greeting has he met? 
Like welcome to his youthful home. 
Or words of love forgotten long I 



It is his song the old man sings ; 
His song — that in his ear now rings ! 
And warm tears down his pale cheeks rain ; 
" No, no, I did not sing in vain I" 

From VoGL 
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@itt ©dngergrciS gcruanbett f ant; 
Slug feinem 9tnt(iJ fljrod^ bcr ©ram/ 
©em «&aot tear wci^ unb motfd^ [ein Stat 
Unb oil feltt «&ofett voat bag ®ra6. 



6r ^atU Ja mit l^eif cm 5)rang 
®tvo(ii)t fein Se6en bem ©efang 
Unb frel c8 aUct SBelt Jjertraut 
SBaS cr Qeba^t, geful^lt, erfftaut. 



S)oc^ ttjarb bafur i^m [d^lc^tcr So^n, 
©ein 2)an! war SReib, fein ®o(b war »&o^n, 
©a rief er mit Betl^ranter SBang' : 
„ Umfonfi, umfonft voat aH mein ®ang I " 
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3m Sug' nut lux^ erIof(^ne ®Iut, 
®e6T0<^en, a^, fo «6erj aid !0htt^, 
309 er nun ^tn fo man^d 3a^r, 
S)ie SBnt^ looll @rdmend tmmerbar. 



@o !om er einjl gut 2l6cnbflunb 
3n fined ^aU^ fhtten ©tunb, 
5)0^ freunbUi^ irinfte l^iet gut 3lafl 
(Sin 3)5rfid^en il^m/ 150m ©run umfafit. 



9li(^t fern ouf einen SSaumfhun! fag 
(gin ®rei«, ben langfi bie SBcIt mQa% 
2)em f^aufelte im S^oog ein ^inb 
Dad fofie il^m bie SBangen linb. 



„ ©roguater Icl^r* mir wiebcr boti^ 
6in Sieb^en, wcigt fo icicle no(^, 
D flnge, l^or' fo gem bir gu, 
Seijor mi^ 3Rutter ruft gur 3i\x^\"— 
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5)en ©nfel !u^t bcr @rei8 fobann 
Unb f)tbt batauf fcin Sieblein an, 
dx flngt'g wit motter ©tlmrn* i^m ^ox, 
Dod^ lauf^t bet JtnaB' unb Ifi gottj Dl^r. 



SBaS l^emmt nur ba beS ©dngerS 5u^ ? 
@8 tcel^t i^tt an mic ©ngelSgrup/ 
®ie eln ffiiUfomm' Jjom »&eimatort, 
SBie lang(i»crf(^o(l'ne8 SlcMwort. 



©eln m\) ia ifi'« baS 3ener flngt, 
®ein !Sieb; bo8 ic|t in'S D^t l^m fltngt, 
Unb ^ti^ entroUt i^m'8 ijon ©efi^t — 
;,9iein, ncin, ijergefienS fang l^ nl^tl 
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THE OLD VILLAGE MUSICIAN. 

A POOB Musician, weak and old. 

Along the road is straying, 
Whilst with his tattered coat and cloak. 

The wind and dust are playing. 



" Whither, O whither, aged man ! 

" Too old for wandering surely ; 
" Let others walk and plod along ; 

** Stay by your hearth securely ! " 



The old man speaks with cheeriul tone, 
" O no, — ^whate'er befalls me, 

" So long I live, I still shall go 
" Where'er my duty calls me. 
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" For tliirty years in Friedberg there 
" I Ve served the parish ever ; 

" My fiddle and the little church 
" Are friends that none can sever. 



" "Ks true the road seems painftd now 
" That once I trod so gladly; 

" For 0, the weight of years has bent 
" And stoop'd my body sadly I 



" But when the Lord's day comes around, 

" At home I ne'er can tarry. 
" But to the church, through storm and rain, 

" My instrument I carry." 



The old man speaks, and totters on — 
A piteous sight and dreary; 

Yet still the path he moves along. 
But O, he is so weary ! 
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He walks, and walks — O now almost 
No farther can he wander ! 

He hears the bell already toll 
In Friedberg's chapel yonder. 



Then rousing up his failing strength, 
He struggles on, though slowly. 

Till at his desk once more he sits 
Within the choir so lowly. 



The chanter gives the measure out, 
His daughters loud are singing. 

And with the praises of the Lord, 
Both choir and nave are ringing. 



The old man does not idle sit, 
The string his bow is pressing, 

TiU, with the " Venerabile," 
The priest bestows his blessing. 



( 
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Then, leaning forward on his desk, 

His fiddle too reposing, 
Sleep overcomes him then at last,— 

His weary eyelids closing. 



The hymn resounds anew again, 
Both bass and tenor vying ; 

The aged fiddler still, alone, 
AU silent there is lying. 



The chanter rudely shakes his arm. 
And speaks, while o'er him bending, 

" Where is our leader ? Hears he not 
" The Sanctus now is ending ? " 



But he lies tranquil on his desk. 

Bent down, in sleep deep buried; 
The angels bore him up on high, — 

He was too sorely wearied ! 

From VoGL. 
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!&et alte ;SorffpieImantt» 

6d lit^t ein atmer SP^uftfant 
Dal^ln auf jiau6'gcr ©tta^e, 

5Klt felneS (RotfcS »a^)^)ett frielt 
!£)er ^inb, aU tote gum ®^ape. 



„ SBol^in, wol^itt bu alter Jtnab' ? 

3u alt nun f^on jum SBanbern, 
93lei6 l^ubf^ 6eim Ofen bu bal^eint/ 

Unb laf ' ba« ©el^'n ben 5tnbern." 



S)er l^eit're 9llter after \px\^i : 
„ Dag f ann id^ traun mit nid^teai, 

©0 lang' id) W mU i(^ bie ^flid^t, 
S)ie id^ gewol^nt, perri^ten." 
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,, ®elt btei^ig Sal^ten fcnnt mid^ fd^on 
3u Sticbtetg ble ©emelnbe/ 

S)ad Stxx6)lm unb metn Snftrument 
@inb gat Jjetttaute jjreunbe." 



„ 3wflt n?irb mit fauer iefet ber SSeg/ 
Den iCi) einji ftin! gejogen, 

Sett, 91^^, ber 3a^re SBud^t mir l^at 
Den Seib fo frumm getogen." 



„ S)o^ f omntt l^etan ber S!ag be8 «§errn/ 
Sfi^t midi)*^ bal^elm nid^t weileti/ 

3« meinem Jlir^Iein mu^ id^ gtel^'n, 
Unb regnef e8 mit ^Pfetlen^" 



5)er Sitter frrid^t'g, unb njanfet fort, 
mn gSilb jum Sad^eln fldglid^, 

S)od^ ijie^t er fort ben $fab, unb mfify't 
S)a6ei fld^ at unfdglid^. 
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(gr gcl^t unb gel^t, a^ faji Jjetmag 

©c wetter ni^t ju fd^reiten, 
S)a l^ort er'8 fti&on jum Dienjl beS «&errn 

3n JJtleb6er9'8 Jtir^Iein Ifiuten. 



giufrafft er ie|t bie le^te «raft, 
®d^Ie))))t fort bie muben ©lieber, 

2318 er im nieber'n Sl^ore fl|t 
SSor feinem 5PuIte trieber. 



®d^on gitt ber Gantor bort ben 3!act/ 

Unb feme ZbCi)Ux flngen, 
S)a8 S^or unb @^iff i?om Sot beS »&errn 

©ettjaltig wieberflingen. 



S)er 2Kte auti^ nid^t mu^ig fl^t 
Unb jheid^et nad^ 93erm5gen, 

S318 mlt bem 98eneraBiIe 
5)er 5Prlejler glBt ben ©egen. 
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Da/ feine @eige unter'm ^xm, 
0lelgt er jum $ult ji^ nicbet, 

Unb a^, e8 ubermannt ber S^laf 
^te muben 9(ugenlieber. 



Sd^ott ]^e6t b«t @ang auf 3 neue an, 
®d tdnen SBa^ unb ©eigen/ 

S)er alte S^tebler nut aUetn 
aJetl^arrt in feinem ©cJ^ujelgen. 



9lm Slrnte tuttelt tctif)l ben ®tel« 

Der Santor, bcr Bel^enbe, 
„ SBo jietft ber $rim, l^drt er benn niti^t ? 

S)a8 ©anctuS gel^t gu @nbe I " 



S)o(!^ ber 6Iei6t tul^ig auf fein $ult 
@ele|)nt/ J?om ©d^Iaf umfd^ottet — 

©ie ^ngtein trugen il^n l^lnauf, 
®r war ju fel^r ermattet. 
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MONEY. 

Who sails through storm and danger, with anxious 

heart and bold ? 
It is a youthful merchant, who cares for nought but 

gold ! 

Who struggles through the desert with thirst and 

greed imtold ? 
It is a youthful merchant, who cares for nought but 

gold I 

Who sits from mom till even, and thinks and coimts? 

Behold, 
It is a youthful merchant, who only thinks of gold I 

And years on years roll on still, in constant care and 

pain; 
And gold and silver daily are added to his gain. 

K 
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The one desire still moves him to struggle as before, 
And soon he is the richest of all in golden store. 

His strivings had been always yet more and more to 

win; 
Too little, still too little of gold he *d gathered in ! 

And on again he struggles, and labours as of yore; 
And every day increases his treasure more and more. 

But as his sacks keep filling with store of gold 

imheard, 
Too little — O too little ! is still his constant word. 

Grown old, a heavy sickness falls on him ; weak 

and pale. 
He feels that on the earth now no help will more 

avail ; 

Bat as his end approaches, he sudden sees— ^ how 

clear — 
He 's but a wretched beggar, with all his riches here I. 
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His lot he deeply curses, though chosen by himself; 
And curses all his coffers, and all his store of pelf. 

And, groaning, says in dying — "O gold! you've 

cheated me ; 
" I thought that I had got you — 'twas you, alas ! had 

me ! " 

From VoGL. 
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SBer fd^ifft burd^ Sturm unb .Rli^JlJen, bag »§erj J)on 

Da8 lil etn iunger .Rauf^ert, bertrlH fonji nid^ts al8 ®elb. 

SBer ^U)(i)pt jl^ burd^ bie ffiupc, Jjon ©utji unb ®ier 

gequdlt ? 
S)a8 iji ber iunge Jtaufl^err, ber witt fonji ni^tS ate @elb. 

SBer flfet Jjon ^xhf) m SlBenb'g, am Sifc^ unb jlnnt 

unb jdl^It ? 
Dag ijl ber junge ^auf t)err, ber jlnnt aHein auf ©elb, 

Unb Sal^r unb Sal^r i^errottet in jleter ©org' unb 5Plag' 
Unb ©elb unb @iI6er fpenbet ben Jlauf l^errn jebet 3;ag, 

©0 fd^ajft er, l^eut n?ie morgen Jjom alten SBunf^ Befeelti 
Unb ijl ber 9lei^jlen @iner gar Balb an Manfem ®elb. 
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Dod^ i)at tx atr fdn Xta^tm nut fletg auf SKel^t gejiedt, 
3u tvenig, a(^ ju vom^, geivann et no^ an @elb. 

Unb ttjiebet {agt'g unb treibt e8 t^n fott in alter $Iag\ 
Unb ttjleber gl6t unb f))enbet i^m ®elb em jieber 3:ag. 

2)0^ ttjle au^ feine ©dcfel fl^ fftden fort unb fort, 
3u n?enig, ad^ gu wenig, HeiBt pet8 feln lefeteS SBort. 

5)a fa^t ben Slltgeworb'nen ein ©ie^tl^um an gar fc^njer, 
(5r ful^tt'S, e8 ifl auf ©rben nun felne «&ilfe mel^r. 

5)od^ wle'S nun lommt an'S @(!^eiben, ba warb i^m 

^315^11* flat, 
5)a§ er mlt aU bem @elbe bo^ nur ein Settler war. 

SBol^I jlu(S6t er ba bem Sofe/ bag er fl^ fel6|i erwdl^lt, 
Unb flutist ben Jjotlen Jlajien unb aW bem ilanfen ®elb. 

Unb fl5^nt no^ fettji Im ©terpen: „0 @elb: wie 

trogflbu mi^: 
3ti^ glauite bi^ gu l^aBen, attein — bu l^atteji mid^ I " 
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THE ROAD TO PARADISE. 

'^ Wht does that child keep waiting, 
'^ And weeping here so late ? 

" The hospital is closed now; 
" Why knocks she at the gate ? " 



" I 'm seeking for my mother — 
*' My mother kind and dear 1 

" Two months ago they bore her, 
" All sick and fainting here." 



" Thou poor, poor, wretched maiden, 
" For thee my heart is sore ; 

" Thy mother, whom thou seekest, 
" Thou 'It find, O nevermore I 
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" Deep in the cold earth buried, 
" She lies a week and more." 

So answered the old guardian. 
And quickly closed the door. 



The child still stood there sobbing; 

She understood no word 
Of all the mournful story 

Which she had just then heard. 



Then late she homeward wanders 
To pass the dreary night, 

And wait, with throbbing bosom, 
The first faint rays of light. 



And in the morning early, 

Once more she weeps, and stands 
Still at the gate, loud knocking. 

Though sore her little hands. 
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" guardian, — cruel guardian! 

" O let me in, I pray ! 
" I cannot rest at home now, 

" Since mother is away ! " 



" Thy mother, wretched maiden, 

" To Paradise is gone ! 
" *Tis there that thou must seek her- 

" Her earthly race is run ! " 



Once more the gate he closes, 
The child alone does stay. 

Deep thinking, how she '11 find now 
To Paradise the way. 



Her little feet quite naked. 
Her clothing light and thin, 

She walks along the rough path. 
Her eyes with weeping dim. 
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And still to all who meet her, 
She gently says, — " I pray, 

" To Paradise, O tell me, 

" Which is the shortest way ?" 



*i- 



•v. 
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But each replies, — " Poor maiden I 

. *♦ Thy way is rough and wild; 
" Tis God alone can guide thee: — 
" May He protect thee, child ! " 



But none can tell her truly 
Where that dear place can be ; 

Yet still she wanders onwards. 
And asks unceasingly. 



And now the dark night sinking, 
Has spread its gloom around ; 

She folds her hands in prayer. 
And kneels upon the ground. 
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Then on the golden corn-sheaves 
She lays her weary head. 

And sleeps, till o^er the wide fields 
The mom his light has shed. 



Once more she wanders onwards 
Upon her dreary way ; 

Still asking from each traveller, 
To Paradise the way. 



Deep moved, each passing stranger 
Prays blessings on her head; 

And pious mothers load her 
With gifts of fruit and bread. 



From place to place, still farther 
She wanders on forlorn. 

Till sore and tired with walking. 
Her little feet are torn. 
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Her hair flies round her wildly. 
Her cheeks are sunk with pain. 

Her clothing light is dripping — 
Wet through with storm and rain! 



Now weeks and days are over, 
Since from her distant home 

That little maid had wander'd, 
Thus lone and far to roam. 



And now her strength and courage, 
Poor child, begin to fail, 

Her limbs are faint and weary — 
Her face is deadly pale! 



When, see ! a convent's turrets 
Proud mounting to the sky, 

In morning's light now glancing. 
With golden cross on high. 
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With feeble step she nears it, 
She hopes for comfort here; 

And at the door, half irozen. 
She leans, and knocks with fear. 



A sister steps forth quickly, 
And asks, with friendly tone,— 

" What seek'st thou here, poor maiden, 
" So friendless and alone?" 



" My mother I am seeking, 
" Who 's left me many a day; 

" But none, alas, can tell me 
" To Paradise the way I '* 



" Thou poor, poor, lonely orphan I" 
The bride of heaven then said ; 

As through the door, with pity. 
The little maid she led. 
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But, How sorely trembles 
At once that feeble child; 

She sinks, from death o'erpower'd. 
An Angel soft and mild* 



The sisters, full of pity. 

Bring all their convent's store. 
And nought is lefl neglected 

Her senses to restore. 



Then on their knees, all weeping. 

They fall, deep moved, around ; 
Its way, that child so weary. 

To Paradise had found. 

From VoGL. 
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2&et aSBeg inm ^atatiefe* 

„ SBad voiU bad Ainb nut irieber 
2tm ®^3lttel i)ot bem 3:^or, 

SBad :))od^t ed t>o<i) nut immet 
Uttb wlmmett [o bai)ot ? '' 



,, „ 5^ fuc^e meine SWuttet 
%(i} lo^t ju Ifir ml^ eln, 

®le trugen ^ox gwei STOonben 
3u m^ fie ia l^inein.'' " 



,,Du ormeS, orme§ SWfibd^en, 
Du bouerjl mit^ wofil fel^t, 

S)od^ beine SWuttet flnbejl 
S)u nun unb nlmmetmefir. 
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,, ® le Ilegt [eit fletien Xa^tn 

SBmltg im fu^Ien ©runb/' 
@o [^)rid^t ber altc ^fdrtnet 



3Bol^I jlel^t ba i)or bem ®^)lttel 
S)ad Ainb, unb tveint unb Hagt, 

S)enn nimmer l^at'S ijerftattben, 
9Bad iener il^m gefagt. 



Sann fd^Ield^t eS jiltt unb trauetnb 

Surutf wol^er eS fam, 
3ur 3llten/ bie eg ))fleget, 

®eit @ott ble SWiuter nafim. 



(Docff f^on am S92orgen tvieber 
©tefit'g i)or bem S^ittel bott^ 

Unb )po^t fld^ lounb bie t&dnb^en 
Unb n)ttl loom ^^or ni^t fort. 
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Dann l^inter golb'nen ©orten 
(Pit|3l)t fl^ blc Jtleine tin, 

9BIS wicber mllb umfd^immert 
Dag gelb bet ©onnc ©d^ein, 



Unb wleber gel^t fie weiter 
Unb ftefit : „ D faget an, 

SBo i^ jum $arabtefe 
©en 3Be9 nur flnben fann? " 



Sa bouert wol^t ben Seuten 
©aS Jtinb in feiner 0lotl^, 

SKond^' elne fromme jKutter 
SBefd^enffg mit Dbji unb Srot. 



©0 wanbert immer welter 
9Son Dtt ju Drt bng ^inb/ 

©d^on flnb il^m ttjunb tjom ©el^en 
I)ie Supc^en/ jart unb Unb. 
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Serrauft flnb feine «6drt^en, 
S)ie aB&nglein l^ol^I unb ila% 

@ein banned Oldd^en tr&ufelt 
SBle ljl'8 J?om fliegen naf . 



®o (tnb an J)ierjef)tt Sage 
entffofi'n im Souf ber 3eit, 

®eit fort bog Jtinb gewanbert 
9Som 3iatnf)avL^ fo weit. 



Unb immer mel^r entf^winbet 
Dem Slermfien SKutl^ unb ,ftraft, 

Jlaum fann fld^'S fort mefir f^Ie^)pen 
9(uf fclner ^llgerfd^aft. 



®o^ flel^'/ ba ragt ein Jllojlet 
Sum SBoffcnielt l^lnauf, 

3m SWorgenfd^immet flimmert 
©et S^fttmc golb'ner Jtnauf. 
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Dal^ltt f^Ie!t)J)t fld^ ble StUim, 
iDort fu^t fie 8flatl^ unb Zxo^, 

®^ott lel^ttt f!e mub' am Xf)oxt 
Unb ipo^tf but^tefit ijom 5Jro|i. 



3Bof)r tritt ba cine Sflonne 
«&eraug jum ^^ox gef^wlnb, 

„ aSoS fu^jl bu, fo ijerlojfen, 
Sci un8, bu armed «inb ? " 



;, „ 5^ fut^e meine WlixtUx, 
Die mid^ gum Seib ijerlieg, 

Unb fonn ben 3Beg nid^t flnben, 
Sutler in'g$arable«."" 



,,S)u arme; arme SBalfe/' 
®o feufjt ble ®oiUSbxa\it, 

Unb ful^rt fjinein ble «Ieine 
Die fragenb ju il^r fd^aut.' 
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®od^ aS^, tt)le ba nut ruttelf 8 
SWit ©n'8 bag Stint) fo ttilb, 

•&inflnft'8 jum Sob' etmattet, 
Cm jiertenb engel86itb. 



SEBol^I eilen aW bie ©d^welietn 
aSott l^aft'ger ©org' l^ertel, 

©efd^dftig fromm il^m feringenb 
!Wand^' trdft'ge 5trjenel. 



Unb jiebe bc&ngt mit SBeinett 
@id^ ju bem Jlinblein fug, 

Do^ f^on l^at baS gefunben 
Den SSeg jum ^JarabieS. 
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THE BELL OF DISTRESS. 

In Freiburg, in the open square, 
A wooden house once stood. 

The wind and rain unhinder'd pass'd 
Between its planks so rude. 



And in it hung a brazen beU 
That gave a pure clear ring. 

And he who would complain, had but 
To pull the hempen string. 



But long this ancient custom now 

Had fallen out of use ; 
The hut decayed and ruin'd stood, 

Grown o'er with briar and moss : 
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Untoucli'd, the cord hung from the roof; 

The tune had now gone bj, 
When at the call of that rude bell 

The judge would quickly flj. 



But, hark ! as gloomj night had spread 

Her mantle all around, 
O'er town and field the little bell 

Once more does loudly sound. 



All frightened from his pillow starts 
The judge that sound to hear; 

He listens to the ringing bell. 
And scarce believes his ear. 



His servant quickly he awakes. 
And hastens help to bring, 

Though late the hour, to him who thus 
The bell so loud does ring. 
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But scarcely on that lonelj house 

A raj of lamplight falls. 
When wondering there he stands to gaze 

Within those ruin'd walls. 



For there he sees a poor horse stand 
All skin and bone, and cold. 

Quite to a shadow thin reduced, 
A creature blind and old. 



It totter'd round upon the floor. 
And gasp*d and feebly paw'd, 
It vainly sougjht for any food, 
I And at the bell-cord gnaw'd. 



The judge felt deeply touch'd to see 
The poor beast so distress'd ; 

And bade his servant drive it home, 
To give it food and rest. 
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And lie in plenty scattered down 

Before it corn and hay, 
O then, how soon from all its pain 

The horse recover'd lay. 



But when the world awoke again 
To life's loud busy call, 

The judge told aUthe justices 
To meet him in the hall. 



" Do any of you know this horse ? 

" For see the wondrous guest, 
" He rang the bell to ask for help. 

" By hunger's pangs opprest. 



" Who does the beast belong to ? say, 

" If any answer can I " 
" I know his owner ! " says an old 

And silver-headed man. 
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" This horse belong'd to Stephan, once 
" A judge here in this land, 

" Who boldly out to battle led 
" Our youthful village band. 



" His life in battle then it saved, 
" And safely brought him home ; 

" For in the thickest of the fight, 
" Too boldly he had gone. 



" And, therefore, at his dying hour 
" He call'd his son, and said, 

" His horse should be, when he was gone, 
** Well cared for and well fed. 



'' But, as I mark it, this command 
" The son has heard in vain ; 

" He 's chased the cripple out, and its 
" Reward is himger's pain." 
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" And so it is;" thus speaks the judge; 

" I see it with deep grief I 
<' The heart of man too oft is hard 

" When others seek relief. 



" But still the creature poor and blind 
" Shall not have vainly brought 

" This charge against his master new, 
" And our protection sought. 



" The culprit shall be summon'd here, 
" Into this court to come ! " 

Before the judges there he stands, 
With troubled visage soon. 



The horse is brought into the hall. 
Then spoke the judge, " O son 

" Undutiful, know you this beast ? 
" What hast thou left undone ? 
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" This horse once saved thy father dear 
" From fearful death ; but thou 

** Hast left the poor blind beast to pine 
" In want and hunger now. 



** The Lord himself has guided here 
" His wandering hoof at last, 

** So that his crj for help might reach 
" Our ears ere hope was past ! 



" And this, the sentence of the law, 
" Is pass'd on you — now, hear I 

" From this time on, the horse you *11 keep, 
" And feed, and treat with care. 



" And we ourselves will always watch, 
" That never more, at least, 

" What we have order'd now shall be 
" Neglected for this beast. 
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" But this you may remember weU, 
" Whatever may befall — 

" There is no secret for that Eye 
" Which watches over all ! 



" And though no bell may ring to warn 

" The judge's ear, the sigh 
** Of the oppressed will always rise, 

" And reach the Lord on high ! ** 

From VoGL. 



{ 
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3u 5rel6urg auf bem 5PIa|e 
Stanb einfi eln l^dljern »&au8, 

©et 28inb tonnf ungel^inbert 
<&tnein bott unb l^inaud. 



S)'rln l^ing ein SKeffmggWd^en, 
S)a@ gab gat l^eQen Jtlang^ 

Unb von ba mo^te Hagen 
©et burft' nut jiel^'n am ®ttang'. 



Do(^ trar ble alte ©itte 

©d^ott WngjlenS auf er ©raud^, 
S)a8 ^m^^m jlanb ijerfatten, 

Umranft t)Ott 3)orn unb ©trauc^. 
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Det Strang l^ing unBerii^ret, 
68 war Me 3elt ijotfiel, 

SBo auf ben 9tuf bed ®t5d(^end 
Der {Rid^ter fam l^erBei. 



S)o^ ]^or^; ba fd^oH bag @I5(fd^en 
©nfhnalS mit aUer 2»a^t, 

9118 feinen fd^wargen SKantel 
Um'8 ©tdbtd^en l^ing bie SRac^t. 



(Srf^roden fu^r ber ©d^ulje 
SBo^l ba ijom ^Jful^l ew^jor, 

er ]^5rt bag ©Idtfd&en geUen 
Unb traut taum feinem D^x, 



Do^ raf^ ttedt er ben Diener 
Unb eilt, jur «&ilf ' Sereit, 

«6inau@ jum ©locfen^aufe 
ffiie frdt'8 aud& an ber 3eit. 
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Dod^ taum fdttt i?on bet Seuc^te 
5luf' 8 ©lodenl^aug bet ©d^ein, 

Da fiatrt et gar i^erwunbert 
3n'8 5be «&au0 l^lnein. 



Denn b'rinnen jle^t ein Jlle^J^e^, 
Shxx »§aut unb Jlnodben fd^ier, 

Sum ©d^atten faji i?er!ummert, 
eitt alteS; Hinbee S^ier. 



Dag gra^jji l^erum am ©oben 
aWU wantem Sritt unb ®ang, 

®0 fud^t nac^ einem Sutter, 
@@ nagt am ©lodenftrang. 



Der ©d^ulge fu^tt ergriffen 
®id^ ijon beS J^)iereg SRot^, 

®8 ^eimjulelten l^eifd^et 
Den Diener fein ®e6ot. 
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Der f^iittet ®tteu imb «§afer 
3l§m ^ox in tei^em 9)?a^, 

9Bie ba i^on fetnen Oualen 
®o f^nett M Zf)itx genaS. 



!Dod& ate auf '8 SReu txvoa^tt 
5)e8 Se6eni8 witret ©d^afl, 

Da W^t bet ©d^ulge rufen 
3u fl^ ble @d&5»)^en all'. 



SBelfi ll^nett bann ben Jlle^jper : 
„®a fel^t, ben [onb'ren ®a% 

Urn ^ilf ' l^at et geldutet 
55on ^gungetS $em erfaf t." 



,Sem ift bad i£^iet gu etgen, 
ffleig Reiner mlt Serld^t?''— 

„,,aBol§t welg Id^ ll^n/'" eln altet 
(Stgrauter ®^5))))e f^jri^t. 

H 
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,,,,Dle5 Slop ge^5rte ©teffen, 
5)er l^ier einji ©d^ulge war/ 

Unb fiJil^n jum Jlampfe ful^tte 
5)e8 ©tabtleine iunge ©d^ar."" 



////3^« feKer ^afg gcrettet 
U;xb gliidli(^ t)eimgeBrad^t, 

^Id er jt(^ bamaU tvagte 
3u tom^n in bie (3Cl)la^V"' 



„„©'rum l^atte er'0 no(3^ jlertcnb 
5)em ©o^n an'S '©erg gelegt : 

©ag jia ber 3lcH)i)e werbe 
9la(3^ feinem Sob' Qt^^t^t'"' 



„„^^(i} folgte, njle id^ merle, 
3li(i)t bem ©etot ber ©ol^n, 

VLnt) jiiep ^inauS ben ^xvi)p)(itl 
Unb 'ganger iji fein So^n,"" 
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//3ti^ fell's ju tlefem ©d^merj, 
®ag nur gu oft fur aRitlcibj 
!De8 SKenfd^en Sruji ioon ®rj/' 



„Dod^ foH umfonji nid^t l^aten, 
aJott ®(3^ufe uttb ?Jf[ege fern, 

aSerflagt ber arme 3la!|):()e 
®en neucn [(^limmen «5enn."— 



©ogleid^ an(^ njirb gelaben 
®er ®(3^ulb'ge »or'8 ©erid^t ; 

®d^on jle^t er ijor bcm ©d^uljen, 
aSerjlSrt Im 3lngefld^t. 



®er Kgt ba8 3lofi gelelten 
aSor if)n unb fprl(^t fobann: 

„@age, tennji bu blefen Sfla^)!|)en, 
®u :|3jlld^ti)ergep*ner SUiann?" 
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„©lep aio5 ^at beinen Safer 
©rrettet einp ioom Sjjb, 

2)u a(er liepeji fi^ma^ten 
Dae Hinbe S^ier in 0lot]^." 



„!Do(3^ ^at ber '©err geleitet 
3l^m feltft ben irren «&uf, 

SCamit gu unf ren D^ren 
©rtdn' fein ^Sllferuf.'' 



„5)'rum fei bir nun gef^jro^en 
DaS Urtl^ell Horn ®eri(3^t: 

DaS 3lo$ ju ^flegen, werbe 
aSon iefct bir fhenge g5pi(3^t.'' 



„2Blr fel6er ater woHen 
5)'rot ttjad^en, ba^ fein Sled^t 

S)em armen, ilinben 3!i^iere 
9lid^t wieber werb* gef(3^n3d(i^t." 
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„2)o^ bu tnSgji bie^ Bcbenfen: 

(58 iji eln Sluge, we^eS 
Olud^ bag ©el^eimfie jlel^t;'' 



„Unb fd^attt au(3^ feine ©lotfe 
2)em Sti(i)Ux an baS D^r, 

©er ©eufjer beS Sebrdngtcn, 
(£r pcigt jum ^mn ennjor.'' 
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A VISION. 

Night press'd upon my eyelids, 
My lips were sealed with lead. 

My heart and brain stiff frozen r- 
I lay among the dead 1 



How long I cannot tell you 
Had I lain in slumbers deep ; 

When at my grave, a knocking 
Awoke me from my sleep. 



" Wilt thou not rise, my Henry ? 

" The eternal day breaks on, 
" The dead have all arisen, — 

" The unbounded joy 's begun ! '' 
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" My love, I cannot rise yet ; 

" I stiU am bUnd, for O ! 
" My eyes, with constant weeping, 

" Are quite worn out, you know I 



" Henry ! with my kisses 

" Thine eyes I'll free from night; 

" And thou shalt see the angels, 
" And all the heavenly light 1" 



" My love, I cannot rise yet, 
" For still I 'm bleeding sore, 

" Where thou with one unkind word, 
" Didst wound my heart's deep core." 



" I '11 gently lay, O Henry ! 

" My hand upon thy heart; 
" And then 't will bleed no longer, 

" I '11 heal its bitter smart." 
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" My love, I cannot rise yet ! 

" My head is bleeding too, 
" Wher^ the ball I sholtwent through it, 

" As I was torn from you." 



** With my long tresses, Henry, 
** I '11 fill the bleeding wound ; 

" And stop the flowing blood-stream, 
** And m&ke thy dear head sound !" 



She pray'd so soft, so loving. 
Resistance was in vain ; 

I tried to rise, and follow 
My gentle love again. 



Then all my deep wounds open'd. 

The stream of blood wild broke. 
From head and heart warm gushing ; 

When sudden — I aw(jke! 

From H. Heine. 
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Sin Sraum* 

Sladit lag auf meinen 5lugen^ 
SBlel lag auf meinem Wt\xnt>, 

SWit flarrem »&itn unb «§ergen 
Sag i(j^ im ©raSedgtunb. 



SBle lang !ann i(i) ni(3^t fagen, 
Da^ i(3^ gef(3^Iafen l^at* ; 

3c^ wai^tc auf unb 1^5rte 
HBU'd !))0(^te an mein @ra6. 



„ ffilHji bu nld^t aufjlel^n, J&elnrl(!^? 

Der ew'ge 3!ag trl(3^t an, 
Die Zo\>Un flnb erflanben, 

5)ie ew'ge Suji begann ? " 
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fDlm 8le6, i^ tann nid&t aufjtel^n, 
Sin la nod^ Immer Blinb; 

S)ur(^ ®elnen melne Stugeu 
©dnglld^ etlof(3^en jlnb. 



„ 3^ wlH blr fuffen, «^inrid^, 
93cm ^uge fort bie 9tat^t; 

5)ie @ngel fottfi bu fd^auen, 
Unb au(i) bed «§immeld $rac6t/' 



SKein SUB, id^ fann nid^t auffie^tt, 
fflod) tlutet'S Immerfort, 

®o bu in'8 «§crs mit^ jia^eji 
SKlt einen fpift'gen SBort'. 



„ ®anj leifc leg' id^, »§einrld^# 
©it ttieine «&anb aufS «&erj;] 

©ann tt?irb eS nid^t mel^r Huten, 
©e^eilt iji att feiu S^merj." 
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SD^ein Sie6, it^ !ann nid^t auffie^^n/ 
(Ed Blutet au(]^ mein '^an^pi ; 

^U bu mir ivurbefl gerauBt. 



„ SD^it meinen Soden* «&eintid^, 
®to:t)f' i<^ bed *&au))ted SBunb', 

Unb bt&ng' juirfttf ben SBIutfitom, 
Unb ma^t bein «&au))t gefunb/' 



@g iat fo fanft, fo IletH^, 
3(3^ fount' nid^t njiberfiel^n; 

3(^ n^oQte mi^ erl^efien; 
Unb 2U bet SieBfien gel^n. 



!£)a ixa^m auf bie SBunben, 
S)a fiurjt mit n)i(bet S^ad^t 

5tud J?o!|)f unb SBrufi bet SBIutjIrom, 
Unb ffel^ ! — l^ Bin erwati^t. 
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THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE. 

A Maiden young with fair hair flowing, 
Scarce cover'd with a linen white, 

Lies amidst other wares deep glowing 
In the bazaar, exposed to sight. 



Her slender form is modell'd finely. 
Her eye inflamed with deepest fire ; 

And many a female gaze unkindly 
Is fix'd on her, witli envy dire. 



Not far irom her, deep wrapt and sunken. 
And gazing on her youthful charms, 

A young man stands, his fond eye drunken, 
Dress'd as a slave, with folded arms. 
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The broker cries, " Look here, ye buyers ! 

" From Caucasus, a lovely child ; 
" When saw you eyes with brighter fires, 

" A form more fair, a face so mild ? 



" From head to foot such beauties grace her, 
" That were I of Algiers the Dey, 

" In my seraglio's list to place her, 
" Good twenty purses full I 'd pay I " 



The Mussulmans stand round in numbers 
And gaze upon that maid so fair, 

Each at her heavenly beauty wonders — 
A perfect angel all declare ! 



So fair a form of alabaster 

No Moslem house as yet can claim. 
" I offer fifty gold piastres ! " 

A Bashaw cries, with eyes of fiame. 
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" I ¥dll give sixty I " says an Emir, 

Whose heart beat high within his breast. 

" A hundred," says an Aga, '* look here, 
" I oflfer more than all the rest ! " 



" No," an Efiendi calls, *' believe me, 

" A hundred is too small a sum ; 
" I will give fifty more to have thee ; 

'* Thou 'rt mine, young maiden— rise and come I " 



" Not yet I " exclaims a Greek ; " my masters, 
" Those eyes, as bright as the gazelle, 

" Are worth two hundred gold piastres, 
" That everyone must know full well." 



* 



" I bid four hundred golden pieces I " 
A Muscovite's loud voice proclaims ; 

" That price this maiden fair releases, 
" So bidders all withdraw your claims." 
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And with rude grasp the Russian taking 
The young Circassian by the hands. 

See how that youth, as if awaking. 
Soon by her side in fury stands. 



And cries, " Not yet, Russian, hast thou 
" Obtain'd this maiden as thy slave ! 

" For know, a price for her I '11 bid now 
" Ten times as great as all you gave ! " 



The maiden joyous, but still fearful, 
Starts as she hears that well loved tone ; 

No music e'er seem'd half so cheerful 
As sounds her lover's voice — her own I 



But see, with anger deeply burning. 
The Russian seize his yatagan. 

And cry " Your price ? " in fury turning, 
" You tawny dog from Daghistan ! '* 
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" Her freedom! " thundered the Circassian, 
With eyes that flam'd wild rage and hate ; 

And sudden paleness seized each one 

Whose cheeks had bum'd and glow'd so late ; 



For, seel a poignard bright disclosing, 
He pierces through that virgin breast; 

The maiden sinks, her bright eyes closing, 
Clasped in his arms to endless rest. 



In vain eaxsh dagger bright now glances, 
No steel shall touch him but his own ; 

Long ere that angry troop advances. 
Both souls in joy to heaven had flown I 

Fivm VoGL. 
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(Sin iunged Ainb mit Monben «&aaren, 
93on tvei^en Sinnen !aum Bebecft^ 

Stegt am SBajar, (ei anbern SBaaren 
Die M Sefd^auer« Slug' tefledt. 



^x filet Iji f^Ianf unb etenmfi^ig, 
3^t Slid entpammt i)on bunffet ®lut, 

Dad man^ eln 3Bel6eraug' gel^dplg 
2luf ber ©ejialt M 2Kab(]^eng tu^t. 



0lld^t fern i)on if|t, art wle i)erfunfen 
3n i^rer Jiungen Stelje ^rad^t, 

@in Sungting fiel^t, bag Sluge trunfen/ 
Do^ In ber ©clat^en nleber'n Xxadji. 

N 
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Slufi ba bet SKfitflrr: ©d^aut l^t i^fiufcr, 
aSom Aaufafud ein ^olbed Atnb ! 

©a^t JlnoflJen ll^r, ble vPfiden^teifer, 
Unb jyotmeit/ bie gteid^ blefen flnb? 



aSon il^ret ©ol^te 618 jum ©^eitrt 
3fi'8 eine «&ourU, »fir iCt) ^ai, 

3^ g&Be jtvanjig ^oUt SBeutel 
S)a^ fie miir [(S^miidte bad ©erai. 



S)a brdngen fl(]^ bie STOufelmdnner 
aSoU 0leu0leT ju bem iJinb l^eran, 

Unb vittxa^dji tuft mand^' ein flennet 
©n 2Bunbet!inb, Belm aUfotan ! 



©0^ «&immel06ilb au3 5tta6afiet 
aSerfc^tief t nod^ feineg SWo«Iim0 «&au§, 

3c^ 0e6e funfjig ®olb:|oiajiet 
afluft ein aflaVibfc^i^SBajTi ou«. 
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3d^ gcBe fftnfjig, tuft efit fal^Ier 
emir, bem '8 «§etg Im SBufen fd^woH, 

eitt 2lga b'rauf; ein ieff'rer 3#er 
3ji l^fet; We «&uttbett mad^* i^ Joolll 



8Ba8 l^unbett — l^unbett fftnf jig get* Id^ 
©d^reft eln Sffcnbi, glutl^erfagt, 

5lwf/ iw«9« 3)lrne, fei gel^etig, 
2)u wel^t nun, wen jum «§errn bu l^afl! 



0lod^ nid^tl ein Oried^e ruft bajwifd^en 
Slod) flel^t ll^t fern Jjon euren 3W^ 

Swet^unbett flnb fftr biefe frifd^en 
©ajeHenaugen ni(^t ju )9iel. 



aSlerl^unbert Ootb^faper Biet^' Id^ 
aiuft eineg STOoSfonjiten fWunb, 

Unb eu(^/ i^r JJreunbe, alien, tiet)^ id^, 
3^r lief t'd batei, and gutem ®runb. 
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Unb \(i)on erfaf t mit xa\if)tx Sttd^tm 
5)er TloStmx ber 3!f^erfejfin «&anb, 

!£)a tritt l^rrju im Aleib, bem ^d^U^Un, 
S)et Sitngling, ber tvte trdumenb {tanb. 



Unb tuft : ^alt dn, bu WloStovoiU 
©0 welt ni(]^t teiti^t beg ®cIaJ?en ©c^^wei^, 

Denn fiir bie^ iUiCt^t SWdb^en Biet^e 
3^ einen jel^nfad^ gr^^ern $reU! 



Stuffd^relt ba freubig unb etfd^roden 
Da8 SWdb^en, wie ^om 3:on Uti)!>xt 

®rfllngt i^x bo(]^, fo fii^ wie ©loden 
S)ed SieBflen ©timme/ bie fie ]^5rt. 



©od^ jlel^, \(i}on langt mit 3«>tneS6e6en 
©et SWo^fwer na^ bem Satagan 

Unb ruft : „ ©o fpric^, wog widji bu ge6en 
S)u Btouner 'gunb ijon Dagl^ejian." 
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„„3)te JJrcll^eit!"" bonnert ber Sfd^erfefle, 
2lu8 bejfen 9tug' SSerberten frrul^t, 

Unb :|oto6nd^ lagert SobtenBWjfc 
2luf {eber SBang* ble erfi gegtul^t. 



Denn — fel^t/ burd^Bol^rt Jjon feinem Dold^c 
giegt l!^m Im 9trm ble ft^dne 8aji 

3um ®(]^red ber iJdufer, bie auf fot(^e 
^ntroitftunggfcene nid^t Qefa^t. 



SBol^l felinfen rlngS {e|t tl^re SWeffer 
SHtelrt ju fltjcit, l^n f^redt !ein ©rol^'n, 

Sc^on traf fein el^'ner ©tal^t i^n Befler, 
Unb SBeiber ©eelen flnb entjlol^'nl 
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THE MASTER DRAUGHT. 

In Huffelheim's low tavern 
Resounds a shout of glee; 

T is a baron bold, who 's drinking 
With his Mends in company. 



Herr Daum is there, a toper 
Well known along the Rhine, 

And Sponheim 's there, and Strombein, 
Who dearly love their wine. 



But see, a stranger slowly 
Has entered in that room ; 

He looks both sad and weary — 
His brow oppressed with gloom ! 
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His hair is white with sorrow, 
His garments tatter'd all; 

Aloof from those gay topers. 
He sits close by the wall. 



But little do they heed him, 
That old and gloomy man; 

Intent upon their wine caps 
They drink deep as they can. 



" My friends," cries out the baron, 
" 'T is true, we love our wine, 

" But let us add some wild prank 
<' To pass away the time. 



'' See here, this boot so monstrous, 
" It reaches to my knee, 

" This will I fill with' Rhine wine, 
^< Ab full as it can be ; 



I 
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'' And he who at one deep draught 
« ShaU drain off every drop, 

" Shall be the lord of Waldeck 
" Before he leaves the spot I 



" You know that once this castle 
'' Had a master bold and true, 

" The noble Hans of Waldeck, 
" Who loved his wine like you ; 



" Now, as by drinking always 
^' He lost his lands, the fool ! 

" So he who can drink deepest 
'' O'er those same lands shall rule. 



" Then reach the wine ! there 's plenty 
" To fill my boot quite full ; 

" Eemember — he who'd triumph 
" Must drain it at one pull I" 
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In wonder all sat gazing 
Upon that giant cup ; 

Not one of all those topers 
Would take the bold jest up. 



Herr Daum exclaim'd, ** That wine cup 
** May empty he who will I " 

And Sponheim answered, " Surely, 
" The best of us 't would killl" 



HeiT Strombein mutter'd slowly, 
•* That draught is not for me ; 

** Hans Waldeck might have drunk it, 
** And none on earth but he I " 



Then, suddenly, the stranger 

Rush'd forward where they stood ; 

That monstrous boot, he seized it 
With powerful hands and good ; 
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And said, ** You have guess'd rightly ; 

" He 'd dare that draught, I trow ; 
" For know that 'tis that Waldeck 

** Who stands before you now!" 



Th^ to his mouth he lifled 
The boot without delay, 

And diBjak, and drank, till every 
Drop he 'd drank away. 



Now with what noise and triumph 

Was every comer full ; 
" By heaven !" cried out the baron, 

'< That was a famous pull ! 



" But as I promised, truly 
'^ I '11 keep that promise mine ; 

" The castle, valiant toper, 
" Is now for ever thine 1 " 
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The knight approach'd the baron, 
Whose hand he warmly press'd ; 

Then sudden falling backwards, 
For ever sank to rest. 



But with a smile expiring. 

He gazed around, and said, 
" That draught, my friends, my last one, 

" For wife and child I made I" 

From VoGL. 
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£)eir Wttifttttvunf* 

3u «&ufel81^eim in bet ©d^enfe 
^d^atlt ein Su^getrauS, 

@« jed^t mlt ben ©efellen 
©et ©auQtaf brln Im ^an^. 



3)a Iji «§err 2)l§aun, aU 3eti^et 

SBefannt am ganjen 3if)tin, 
3)er ®:|oonl^eim unb ber ©tromterg, 

S)ie au(^ ntti^t gram bem SBetn. 



©od^ flel^, aud^ nod^ ein ffrember 
^titt jegt gur ^^ur ^inein, 

©er fd^eint !ein alfo fco^et 
©efell trie fie ju fein. 
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(Srgraut flnb feine Soden, 
®ax axmli^ fein ©etvanb, 

S)er fefet fld^, fern ben 3«^ern/ 
©an; l^inten an bte ^anb. 



Die aUx fiimmert wenig 
Der alte bufi're SWann, 

S)ie f(]^au'n nut In ble SSe^er, 
©0 tief eln iebet !onn. 



,f 3^r «&enn/' tuft nun bet ©augraf, 
„ SCBol^I munbet unS bet Xxanl j 

Z>o^ laf t ble 3elt un8 njiitjen 
^nd) [e^t mlt elnem ®^n?an!. 



„ <Stf)i ^let ben Skltetjilefet/ 
@t tagt mlt 6U an'8 JBeln, 

Den fiJiU' Ic^ 618 jum 8lanbe 
aSoUauf mlt eblem SBeln." 
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„ Unb wet mit elnem 3uge 
3]^n leert M8 auf ben Orunb, 

Dem fel ba8 ©(J^W^Ieln ©albetf 
3u clgen In blefet ©tunb." 



„ 3l^r ttjl^t, bag ©c^Iuf gel^drte 
@inji eincm tu(3^t*gen «&etrn, 

Dem Blebetn «5an0 ijon ©albecl, 
Det tranf wic ll^r fp gem." 



„Unb well er'8 l^at uertrunfen, 
©er nimmetfatte ®a\xti}, 

®p foirg bet Bejie Xxititn 
ffla^ H)m 6e{ommen aud^." 



,, !£)'rum langt ie|t ju, il^r «&erren, 
©e0 9Bein'0 Iji wo^I genug/' 

®o ruft ber ©augrof lati^enb/ 
,, eg gilt nur elnen 3ug 1 " 
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98ertt3unbert jiarrt voo^l Stlleg 
Den tlefgen Stlefel an, 

Soc^ ttjagt t)on alt ben QtSjnn 
@lti^ auc^ niti^t @iner b'tan. 



68 ruft «&etr Sl§aun : „ ben Seeder 
Seer ou0, wet n?in unb mag I " 

©eif ®)pon^txm b'rauf: „3^ trlnfe 
@oIc^ a^a^ nlti^t alt nteln Sag ! " 



tgerr SttomBerg fraut am ,tto^fe : 
// ®f n 3«g ben laff' id^ fein, 

Den tl^ut wol^t «&an8 ijon ©atbecf 
5tuf blefer SBelt atleln." 



©a ))t5fetl^ ttitt ber Srembe 
3u il^nen taf^ l^eran, 

Unb fa^t mlt frdff gen ^finben 
Den Stlefenpiefet an. 
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Daju l^at er ben ^\xi^ ; 
Denn wl^t, Id^ bin bet 2B a I bed, 
©er ben SBef^eib euti^ tl^ut." 



D'rauf \i%i er ol^ne ©fiumen 
S)ett ©tiefel cca ben !Kunb, 

Unb trinf t — unb trinf t Bi« biefer 
©eleert 610 auf ben @runb. 



«&a, n^el^ ©eldrm unb SuBel 
@rfu(It nun ba bad *6aud ! 

,, 3)a0 ijl eln 3ug, Beim ©eijer I " 
®o ruft ber ©augraf aud. 



,, Dp^ ttjie iti^'0 l&ab' Uerf))roti^en 
©oirg auc^ gel^olten feiu/ 

S)a« S^Iog, bu ttjad'rer 3e^er, 
3|i nun fur immer bein." 
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©a btfidt bet alte flllttet 
©e0 ©rafen f)anb gat warm, 

Dann aBer flnft cr ^lo|Ii^ 
3)e^ 0ld*flett in ben 3trm. 



Unb W^elt im ajerf(3^eibett 

Slodi) all bie 3tnbeni ati : 
,,Den Srunf l^r "gerr'n^ ben ^aV i^ 

sat SBelB unb «inb getl^an ! " 



i I 



1 I 
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THE MAD GRENADIER. 

A Grenadieb with longing heart 
Has left the gloomy North, 

To seek his native France again, 
Once more he wanders forth. 



A shot which in the Russian wars 
Had struck his old grey head, 

Had left the veteran for his life 
Half-witted it was said. 



And thus he reach'd his native shore, 

A cripple old and sick; 
His rusty musket in his hand. 

His bundle on his stick. 
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He seeks the house of those he loved, 
But, O how dark and bare ! 

All, all lie in the cold churchyard, 
No liying soul is there I 



Deserted stands that cottage now. 
Not one will venture near; 

For pale disease has raged within. 
And all keep back in fear. 



Bui to the old man's wandering brain, 
It seems, that near the door 

His aged mother at her wheel, 
Sits spinning as before. 



His wife — the baby in her arms. 
Sinks joyous on his breast; 

Her pains and sorrows over now. 
Her fears and cares at rest ! 
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His faithful dog springs up and barks, 

And tries his joy to tell. 
How happy does the old man feel, 

To find them all so well ! 



And soon beside them all he sits. 
His heart so full and warm ; 

He asks no greater bliss below — 
He fears no further harm ! 



But soon the people round perceive 
With sorrow and with pain, 

That madness long had seized upon 
That poor old soldier's brain. 



A man of skill, with pity filFd, 
To that lone cottage came;' 

Nor did he rest till, by his care. 
He lefl him cured and sane. 
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A few short weeks had scarcely pass'd, 

Till, calm and tranquil, he 
Saw clearly, as in olden times, — 

His mind from madness free« 



But painfully the veteran old 

Gazed round on every side,— 
" O Grod ! what mischief have you wrought ? * 

In agony, he cried. 



" Those whom in foUy's trance I saw, 
** Lie dead, and far from me. 

" Alas! what bitter suffering *tis 
" From madness to be free I" 



Deep sorrow tore his aged breast. 

He long'd from life to part; 
His sense and reason were restored, — 

But broken was his heart ! 

From VoGL. 
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Set ivVt @vtttaHev* 

9la(^ jjranfteld^ au8 bem Slorben fam 

3)er alte ©rcnablcr, 
3^m l^at bet ©el^nfud^t tiefet ©tarn 

Da8 »6etg jcrrijfcn fc^let. 



®n ®(3^ufc bet i^n, am gtauen '§am)t 

©ejitelft im aieu^enlanb, 
^at, a^ I bem SJetetan getauSt 

3"t t&attfc^eib ben SSetjianb. 



i( <So fommt et na^ bet Seine Sttanb, 

ein JttuWet M wni> «W, 

li^ S)le toji'ge Slinte in bet ^anb, 

■> 

Den SBunbel aufgef^naUt. 
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(St ttitt in felner 8ie6cn ^an9, 
D mi)f ttjle f^worj unb leer, 

Sum Stlebl^of jpgen bie ^InauS; 
£e6t Stm'^ S?on il^nen rnel^r. 



aSerSbet 6tW ble ^utte jiel^'n, 
Sropd^t ,tteinet bort l^inein, 

SBell fie bie Seu^e augetfe^'n 
Sum ®ti^om)lat il^rer ^ein. 



Dod^ anberS fommt'8 bem ©renabler 

3tt feiner 3;oIll§eit tjor ; 
©ie alte abutter fle^t er l^let 

5tm 8lo(fett wie juuor. 



®eln SBeiB, bag ,ttlelne auf bem Slrm, 
©^rlngt auf t)ott ferger Suji, 

Unb flnft nun frel t)on aflem "Sarm 
3^m ttjleber an ble SBrujl 
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S)er ^mib feI6jl f^Jtlngt an ll^n l^lnan 
Unb gent i^n am ©enjanb, 

3Bie xtid% wle votH)l ll^m bag getl^an, 
S)ap n: {le loieber fanb ! 



Unb freublg ju ben ©elnen feftt 

Der Ollte jlc^ foglelc^, 
So warm bur^glul^t, fo tlef erg5^t, 

Da8 "geifi fo frol^ unb n?ei^. 



J)le Seute brau^en fel^n il^m'S an, 
Unb flnb gar fel^r gerul^rt, 

5tti^, baf ben armen alten ^ann 
2)er ffia^nflnn ^at Uxh^xt. 



<S^on mf)t ein 2lrjt ijotl ebler ^a^ 

®em «&au0, wo iener weilt/ 
©er [part ni^t ©orge, gonnt ni^t Slafi 

©iti^ mel^r/ 6ig er gel^eilt. 
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Unb flel^*; na(^ wen'gen SBod^en ifl 
2)er ©al^nftnn f^on t)er6annt, 

Unb flax fo wle in olter 5rijl 
3ft wleber fein aSevflanb^ 



2)oti^ f^metjll^ BHtf t bet ,ttrieger0mann 

»§erum nun In bem ^an^, 
„D ®ott! wag i)af>t ii)x mir get^an I " 

SfJuft er ijergttjeifelnb au8. 



,, 2)ie id^ in meinem 9Bal§nflnn fal^ 
©inb tobt iefet unb bal^in, 

51^, ba^ folti^' f^llmmeS mir gefc^al^ 
S)af i^ genefen Bin ! " 



Unb grimm unb grimmer ftet6 jerreif t 
2)eS JJriegerS SBruji bcr Sd^merg, 

®o gab bie «&eilung i^m ben ®eip, 
®od^ a(J^, fie 6rad^ fein "gerg. 
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THE RUSSIAN SENTINEL. 

Dabe midnight reigns o'er mountain and o'er plain. 
The busy stir of life is hush'd again ; 
No sound is heard in castle, hut, or tower — 
Sleep over all has spread his soothing power, 

"Within the palace of the Czar, alone 

The sentinel's firm step on marble stone 

Is heard, to wake the echoes of the hall, 

Where young and old are slumbering tranquil all. 

The soldier's watch was in the long arcade, 
WTiere slow his march monotonous he made 
Backwards and forwards, as the rules allow. 
To keep off slumber from his weary brow. 

His musket rattles in his hand so strong, 

His dangling sword clanks on the walls along. 
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As up and down lie silent walks ; and then 
All round is quiet as the grave again. 

'Tis as if even time had stopp'd his flight. 
No sounding clock or bell breaks on the night ; 
Two distant lamps alone are flickering there 
To light the passage with their ghostly glare. 

The soldier thinks on all his heart holds dear — 
On Olga — to his eye there starts a tear — 
There, in her hut on far Ladoga's shore 
She waits for him, her heart from longing sore. 

He thinks, with fresh awaking courage, then 
On war and the Circassian strife again. 
And how, triumphant, happy, honour'd, he 
Hopes still one day his love again to see ! 

And as he thus the future paints so bright, 
In rays of happiness and glory's light — 
Hark ! does he hear far ofl* a stifled sound ? 
No, no ; the silent night still reigns around. 
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It sounds again, still louder and more near — 
The warrior listens with an anxious ear ; 
It is no idle fancy mocks him now, 
For louder still the sounds, and nearer, grow. 

" How strange ! " the soldier thinks, and walks along 
" God knows what in the palace now goes wrong ! 
" But what *s to me their nightly revelry, 
" My post is here as sentinel to stay ; 

" And to keep guard, the soldier's law commands, 
" Till by the next patrol relieved he stands ; 
" And nought shall tear me from my duty here 
" Until the watchword sounds upon my ear." 

The warrior murmurs thus ; but still the sound 
Grows louder, waking all the echoes round ; 
*Tis from the church it comes. What can it be ? 
There through the window glares a light ; O see ! 

And suddenly the palace trembling shakes ; 
With noise of thundering storm the whole hous 
quakes, 
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And bright flames through the windows paint the 

walls; 
" O God, 'tis fire! " the soldier madly calls. 

" Yes, yes, it is ; for now I loudly hear 

" The fire- bell calling help from far and near ; 

" Within the church's nave it burns, I see 

" The flames burst through the windows furiously. 

" Perdition I at my post I now must stay 
" Until the next patrol shall pass this way — 
" O that they came 1" The door bursts open wide, 
They're flying wildly now on every side. 

The priests in haste the church's treasures bear, 
Roused by the bright flames from their nightly prayer ; 
The sacred vessels from the raging fire 
To save by flight, is now their sole desire. 

Before the sentinel they all rush by. 
And wildly scream, in passing, " Haste and fly ! 
" The flames are following — soon 'twill be too late 
" For thee, alas ! to 'scape a dreadful fate." 
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** Fly from my post ? No, never ! here I '11 stand." 
He grasp'd his musket in his strong firm hand ; 
But wild and wilder in the midnight hour. 
Still glow the flames \vith all-destroying power. 

An aged priest in robes appears in sight. 
His yisage pale, his flowing hair all white. 
He calls the warrior, "Flyl you still can save 
" Your life by flight from such a fearful grave/* 

" Away, thou tempter ! " thunders loud the man. 
While, passing on, the aged priest still ran ; 
Now through the passage rush the flames with might, 
The soldier shudders at the awful sight. 

The bishop rushing past, with warning tone. 
Cries, " Soldier, fly! why stay'st thou here alone? 
" There 's nothing now to guard before this door, 
" Thy idle standing serves no purpose more.** 

But he replies, " O no ; whilst I have breath 

" My post I '11 hold, though threatened e'en with death ! 
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" A solemn oath has bound me here to stay, 

" The emperor's throne would tempt me not away. 

" So give a blessing quickly, and then pass, 
" Before the flames have seized us both, alas ! " 
The warrior speaks, then sinks upon his knees : 
The bishop stands half doubting what he sees. 

He views, with wonder, kneeling at his feet, 
That man prepared his destiny to meet 
With such high courage — but the moments fly; 
There is no time to waste — the flames are nigh. 

And glowing in the fire reflected red. 
The bishop lays his hand upon that head — 
" God and His holy angels be with thee I " 
Then from the threatening danger turns to flee. 

Now wild, and ever wilder, onwards came 
Along the passage the xmsparing flame ; 
And all is madly tumbled, crack'd, and hurl'd, 
As if it were the ruin of the world. 
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Aloft around the window, coils and glows 
The fiery serpent ; then it madly throws 
All fetters off, and hissing, winds and plays 
Past him who, waiting death, thus tranquil stays. 

And he, low murmuring as in earnest prayer. 
One word still whispers — all his heart is there — 
That word is " Olga." Though it reach'd no ear. 
She must have felt it who now lost him here. 

And, far around, destruction, horror spread — 
All fly with terror from that place of dread. 
But firm and upright still, as on parade. 
In smoke and flames the imdaunted soldier staid. 

Now crashing with a deafening, thundering sound, 
The roof falls in, destroying all aroimd ; 
Spreads ruins, beams, and stones o'er every part, 
And buries deep a strong and manly heart ! 

From VoGL. 
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(58 liegt bie mtUxm^i auf aSerg unb glut, 
aSerf^oUen iji beS SeBenS rege ®:|3ur; 
Aeln £aut erfd^attt in ^fitte wnb $a«aji 
miiVxaU mt bet ©d^Iaf nun feine map. 

3m Kjarenfd^Ioffe brSl^nt uur nod^ atlein 
2)er SBa^e 3:ritt auf glattem STOarBeljieln 
JDej: einj'ge Qd^aU, ber nod^ eln @d^o wetft, 
®on|l ®ro5 unb Mdn auf wei^em $ful^I geflretft. 

@lnf5nnig after fd^reltet ber ©olbat 
!£)er {ufl im Si>gengang bie SBa^e l^at, 
t&inafi, l^inan, wie'8 il{|m bie 5PfKd^t erlau6t, 
Den ©d^Iaf ju wel^ren ijon bem miiben ^^au^)!. 

Sefet flirrt bie Slinte in beS ©tarfen *anb, 
2)er ®fi6el an ber ©elte flreift bie SEBanb, 

p 
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SBle et fo fd^reitet fd^weigfam auf iinb 06, 
Unb irleber jiltte wirb'S aU wle Im ®taB. 

3jl'8 bod^ al8 fel gefiannt bU jliid^fae Sett; 
& ji5rt !eltt ©d^Iag bet U^t ble ^infamWt, 
Qmi feme Sampen flatfern nur oHeltt 
Den @ang 6eleud^tenb mit gefpenji'gem ®^eln. 

Da benft wol^I ber ©olbat an ble^ unb baS/ 
2tn DIga, bie, fafl wirb bag 5(ug' il^m na^, 
3m fernen JQuit^tn am Cabogafee 
3efet felner fjaxxt im namenlofen SBel^* 

Dann benft er wleber, unb fein SWutl^ erwac^^t, 
5(n 5PuIijerbam:|3f unb an ^fd^erfeffenfd^Iad^t, 
Unb wie alS ©ieger frol^ unb l^o^geel^rt, 
3m glug er l^eim ju feiner Siefcjien fefirt. 

Unb wie er fo bie funji'ge Qdt fld^ mal^It, 
9Som ®lutf beS (Rul^meg unb beS Sieg'8 umjiral^rt, 
«§ord^auf/ erbr5]^nt'S ba nic^t ganj feme, fad^t ? 
sfli^t bod^, traS foHte bro^nen l^ier jur 0la^t ? 
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Dod^ wieber brol^nt'S unb lautet aU guijor, 
a^ i)ox^t bet Jtrieger mit gefpanntem D^x% 
(Rein, nein, eS fiffte bie^mal i^n feht ^af)n, 
2)enn immer lautet fd^allt'g ju il^m l^etan. 

(Ein feltfam ©ing! „®o ben!t fld^ bet ©olbat, 
SBei^ @ott, m^ ijot bag aSol! im ©(J^Ioffe l^at, 
So^ iraS aud^ fiimmett mid^ il^t 0lad^t:|3laiflt, 
9118 SBad^e pel^' id^ auf bem Soften l^iet." 

;,Unb ben ju ^fxi^tn, l^eifd^t bie JttiegetS SJflid^t/ 
S918 „9lBgeKii'' ju i^m bie munbe f^tid^t, 
Unb wa^tlld^ tig gefttodben nid^t bie^ SBott, 
SStingt ijon bem $Iafe aud^ mid^ !ein Seufel fott." 

©0 Btumtnt bet Jttieget, bod^ bet witte ©d^att 
(Stwedtet lautet Pet0 ben aBibetl^all, 
93om ©om baneten f ommt'g, waS mag'8 nut fein ? 
@iel^', butd^ bie Senjiet, weld^' ein gtetlet ©d^ein! 

^a ^lbi^\\^ gittetf butdt; bad 5be «&aud; 
9Son unten, o6en, gellt'S wie ®tutmgeBtau§, 
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Unb glutl^etl bur^ bie ®^ei6en malf bie SBanb, 
"SBelm ew'gen ®ott, ed jiefet ba0 ©d^Io^ Im ©ranbl" 

,;3a ia, fo \^% fc^ott l^eulet burti^ ble Suft 

!Dle Seuetglotfe, bie nad^ »&ulfe ruft, 

3m ®^iff ber Jtlrd^e fcrettttt'g, fd^on trerb' id) Hot 

S)ur(S^'0 Senjier, Sl^urm unb Stamme bort genja^^r!" 

"aSerbammtl 3^ fann ijom 5Pofiett l^ler nid^t fort, 
SBiS mid^ ber ^flld^t entBanb ber Slunbe 2Bort, 
t&a ba^ fie fdme! — «&ord^ ba Frad^t ba3 3^or 
D'rauS brfingt in wllber Slud^t e3 jld^ l^eroor. 

Die 5Jo))))en flnb eS, mlt bent Jtirt^gerfitl^' 
Die aufgefd^eud^t ijom SBranbe im @e6etl^' 
9lad^ (Rettung fud^en i)or bet grimmen @Iut 
Sflit rafd^em Su^, pkr bag getx?ei]^te Out. 

Unb an ber SBad^e jliirgen fie i)or6ei/ 

f, „ ^ntfliel^e rufen fie mit njirrem ©d^rei, 

Die Slamme folgt unS auf bem 5u^ in »&aji, 

9Ud;t mel^r enfommfi bu fonfi bem fd^Iimmen @afl!"" 
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„Sntp[iel^'n — i)om 5Jojiett? — Sinn wnb nhumermel^r!" 
(Ruft ber ©olbat unb fa^t on feln ®tm^x, 
^0^ voiVt> unb irilber brdl^net, l^attt unb (dbatlt 
5)e0 Seuer0 aHijernld^tenbe ©ewalt. 

Da nal^t eln greifer ^J^^iejier Im Zalax 
Sag 5lntli^ ©d^nce, im Slug bag wei^e «&aav, 
Set ruft gum Jttieger: ,i„5Uel^e ba'8 nod^ 3eit, 
0lur tafd^e Slud^t, bld^ no^ i)om Slob fefrel't!'''' 

„«&imreg aSerfu^er!" bonnett bcr ©olbat, 
Unb welter jlle^t bet ®tel0, bod; (lel{|', fcJ^on ^at 
SeS SeuerS SWutl^ ben 53ogengang erteid^t, 
S)er Jtrleger flel^t'8 unb feine ?Bang' ertleld^t. 

•Da prjt ber SBifd^of fefter ieftt l^erein, 
„,,5ort ba ©olbat/ wafi wellji bu nod^ aOeln 
tgier gi6t'0 nid^tg ju Uvoa^tn m^f)x, l^lnweg, 
Deitt mufflg ©telji'tt Ip l^ier i)on feinem 3nje(f !"" 

Der a6er : ,,'&err, wa8 immer mlc^ Bebro^t, 
aSom ^Pojlen barf i^ nid^t unb gMfg ben Sob, 
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eg (tnbet mi^ ein (Sib an biefen $Ia^ 

Uttb ber gilt gleid^ beg JtaiferS beflem ©dbaft*" 

„5)'rum ge6t mir nur ben ©egen unijeweilt, 
SBei)or bie Slomme Bcibe un0 ereilt!" 
^n Jlrieger fpriti^fS unb flnft t>ox x^m ouf 8 Jlnie, 
Sen Sifd^of aBer fa^f 8, er wei^ nid^t wie. 

SWit ©taunen anb SBernjunb'rnng l^dngt fein SlidE 
?tm Jlrieger, ber ba0 grd^Iid^fle ®ef*icf, 
mt fold^em 2»utl{| erwartet/ bod^ ba iji 
3u Idttg'rem ©dumcn wcitet feine Sriji. 

Unb angegliil^t ijom na^gewdljten Sranb' 
Segt auf fein t&aupt ber Sifd&of il^m bie »&anb, 
,,@ott fei mit bir unb feiner »&eirgen ©d^aar!'"' 
Saun weid^t oud^ er ber brfiuenben ©efal^r. 

Unb ttjilb unb immer wilber Brid^t l^eran 

S)ie fd^onungStofe Slamme il^re f&af)n, 

SS frad^t unb trdmntert, ^Jraffelt, jiurjt unb geHt, 

Site war's ber Untergang ber ganjen 2BeIt. 
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©^on ringelt fld^ jum Senjier bort l^erauf 
Die 5euer[(J^Iange mlt tel^enbem fiau f 
Sejt wittbet f!e oon ieber Sejfel frel 
Bum ©rafcoerfatt'nett fd^nauBenb jld^ l^erbei. 

S)er a6er f|3rlti^t no(3^, wle eln Icif ©etetl^ 
ein SBott/ bag tief il^m in bem J&ergen jiel^t, 
2)a8 Sort fiel^t: Dlga,— l^ott eS aud^ feln £)f)x, 
S)ie mu^ eS al^tten^ bie xf)n jefet ijerlor. 

Unb rlng0um fftllt SSerberBen, '$:ob unb ®tau8 
SWit alien ©d^reden bag ijerlaff ne «&auS, 
Dod^ fefl unb aixfxt^t, voit auf ber 3Jarab' 
®tef|t nod^ in 8fJaud^ unb jjlamme ber ©olbat. 

Da gellet flnnbetfiubenb ein @e!rad^ 
Sufammenfd^mettemb jlurjt M '^aufeS ^a6), 
Unb unter ®(^utt unb SBalfen, ©tein unb (5rj, 
Segraben liegt ein jiarfed 2Wanuerl{|eri. 
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THE BLEEDING HEART, 

" And hast thou then wounded so deeply my heart, 

" Thou beautiful maiden so dear ? 
" O heal it again, love 1 but let it be soon, 

** Twill break else for sorrow, I fear I " 



But the maiden shook laughing her ringlets so fair, 
And said, " O you poor foolish youth, 

" How can I your wishes fulfil, since you know 
" That I long since have plighted my troth ? " 



" And hast thou then lightly, and only in jest, 
" Thus wounded my heart? In return, 

" I pray that thy bosom, O never may know 
" All the anguish with which I now bum I " 
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With heart sorely bleeding the youth rush'd away, 

His eye bitter weeping, he flew ; 
And wander'd through street after street, till he came 

To the house of a doctor he knew. 



And when at the house he had quickly arrived. 

He said to the old man, " O cure 
'* My bleeding and suffering heart; for such pain 

" I no longer, alas ! can endure." 



The doctor replied, as he shook his gray head, 
" Poor boy, thou canst leave me alone ! 

" Though remedies many for pains I have found, 
" For this one, alone, have I none ! " 



And once more the youth wander'd sadly away. 

So inwardly gloomy and dull ; 
He wander'd through street after street, till he came 

To the churchyard so quiet and full. 
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And as in the churchyard he silently stood. 

The sexton was digging a grave ; 
" O canst thou not heal my poor suffering heart ? 

" O sexton, thy kind help I crave 1" 



Then he, sadly smiling, nods slowly his head, 
And says, " Just step in ; there you'll see, 

*• If I throw a few shovels of earth in, how soon 
" From your heartache and pain you '11 be free ! " 

From YoGL. 
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Sad Mittettbe $ers* 

„ Unb l^aji bu ijerwunbet meln »&erj fo tlef/ 

©u toflg aufBIu^enbe SWaib, 
®o l^eir tnlr'S and) wieber, bod^ tl^u' eS 6alb 

©onfl 6rld^t e8 ijor Innerm Selb." 



SDie 2»aib ater fd^ftttelt i^r (ocIigteS ^auft 
Unb lad^elt: „bu ifjbxi^Ux StmV, 

ffile follf x^ erfuMen bie ffiunfd^e bein, 
2)a Id^ Wngfl meinen Xxtmn fd^on l^aB'/' 



„ Unb l^afi bu gu ©d^erg ober ^Rutgweil nur 

aSernjunbet bag J&erje mdn, 
®o m5g' eS bod^ nie unb nimmerme^r 

Delnem «&ergett ijergolten fel^n 1 " 
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Sroit bem Mutenben «&erjen eilt b'touf ber StmV 

Unb iveinenben ^ugen l^inaud, 
Unb ivanbelt bie ®tra$e voof)l auf unb a( 

Sid er fommt ;u bed ^tjten <i&aud. 



Unb ttjie er nun fommt ju bed ^tjten ^ani, 

®o tritt er gum Sltten l^lneln 
Unb fpric^t : „ O |ielU mlr mein Wutenbed ^erg, 

3W(]^t Wnger ertrog' id^ ble $eln." 



Der 9trgt o6er fd^fittett fein fc^neewei^eS ^avDpt 
Unbfijrld^t: ,, Du ormer iffiuat^ . 

So »iel \(^ ou(^ sroittel, ffir We^ otteln 
«ein eingiged WxtUl i^ l^oB'/' 



Unb TOieber wanbelt ber Stmit fort/ 
3m 3nnern fo biijier unb grand, 

@r ttjanbelt bie ©tra^en xfoof)l auf unb abf 
28id er fommt gu bcm Srieb|)of l^inaud. 
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Unb wle er b'taugen am Stiebl^of fiel^t, 
5)a 9td6t jiufl ber ©tfifier ein ®xab, 

f, ,Rannfi bu mlt nld^t l^ellen mcln 6lutenbe0 »&er§, 
D OtaBet ? " fo fvfigt i^n ber RmV. 



5)er ©tdSer, ixvA Wd^elnb, nlcf t b'tauf mlt bem ^oyx^i, 

Unb f^Jtlc^t: ^^Srltt immer l^etein, 
3^ leg' nur ein :poar ©c^aufel @rbe b'tauf^ 

!Da irlrb bit fleftolfen wol^l feln." 
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A BURIAL. 

Bark and gloomy lour the heavens, 
Clothed in winter's moumfiil grey ; 

Thick with snow the graveyard 's cover'd. 
Hard with frost the slippery way. 



And four men are seen approaching. 
Carrying death's cold burthen there ; 

From the hospital a coffin 

With a maiden young and fair. 



No procession follows after, 
Only blasts of wind and snow, 

Blowing coldly on the bearers, 
Therefore do they hurry so. 
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Now the lonely spot 's before them, 
Where the grave lies ready made. 

And the earth falls dull and heavy — 
Harshly sounds the sexton's spade. 



And the men depart, not even 
The old sexton stays behind; 

Nought but the dry winter branches 
Eustling in the cold north wind. 



Miles away from that lone churchyard, 
Sits an old and sickly man ; 

Sits down bent and feebly trembling, 
White his hair, his visage wan- 



But his heart is glad within him. 

As his trembling accents say; 
" Though I 'm lonely, my young daughter 

" Now lives happy far away I " 

From VoGL. 
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@ttt f&t^tahni^ 



mt bem af^enfleib Ux Xtamx 
3fl bet <&tmmel angetl^an, 

®(^nee Bebedt ble Sriebl^ofSmouer 
Unb e0 fiant Im ffrofl ber JPIon. 



Unb sjler STOfinner nal^'n bem «&alne 
SWit beg SobeS falter Saft 

S^tagenb eine 2^agb Im ©c^relne 
Die im ©pittel Iji ertla^t. 



Jtein ©elelte folgt ber Sal^re, 
9iur ber Sturm fegt l^inter^er, 

Sroufenb burc^ ber Stiver «§aare; 
D'rum ttjol ellen bie fo fe^r. 






i 
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GnMiti^ finb jle on bet ©teJle, 
®^ott bie @tu6e jiel^t 6erelt, 

9iieberfotlert*g buttH)f unb f(]^nette, 
Unb e8 flint beS ®ro6et8 ©ti^elt. 



Unb bie fWdnnet gel^en njiebet, 
«u^ ber ®rd6er Wgt ben Dtt;- 

9lut ben burren ffriebl^of^ftiebet 
©(^uttett tto^ ber raul^e 3lorb.- 



SKeilennjeit Jjon ienem ®xaU 
9l6er flfet ein jled^et OteiS, 

®i^t gefrixmmt an feinem @tabt, 
mi^ bie aBang', bie ©d^eitel wei^. 



^0^ bad ^tti )?on Sufi butd^btungen 
Sutett ber in freub'gem SKutl^ : 

" ® el^t'0 bo(^ meiner f (3^5nen iungen 
So(3^ter in ber Seme gut!" — 
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THE REVENGE. 

The bondsman has murder'd his knight so true. 
For the slave wish'd to be a noble too — 

He 's murder'd him in the dark wood^s shade. 
And deep in the Ehine his body he 's laid. 

He has clothed himself in the armour bright. 
And mounted the horse of the murder'd knight. 

But as over the bridge he would ride, O see ! 
How the courser prances to shake himself free I 

With the golden spurs as he strikes in his side, 
One plunge — and he sinks in the foaming tide ! 

With arm and with foot he struggles — but, lo ! 
The heavy armour has dragg'd him below ! 

From Uhlakd. 
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Der Jtned^t l^at etjiod^en ben ebetn «&errn, 
!Der Stm(^t wfir' fet6er ein Slitter gem. 

@r l^at ll^n etjio^en Im bunfeln ^ain 
Unb ben lBel6 ijerfenfet Im tlefen 0l^eln. 

«&at angeleget bie Sliiftung Blanf, 

?tuf beS §erten 3to^ fld^ gef^wungen franf . 

Unb ol8 er fprengen itjilt u6er bie ®rfi(f , 
!£)a flu^et bad 9lo^ unb 6&umt {i(]^ gur&cf . 

Unb aU er bie golbnen ©jjoren il^m gob, 
5)a f^Ieuberf il^n wife in ben ©trorn l^inafe. 

STOit 9trm, mit Su^ er rubert unb ringt, 
©er fd^were ^anin ii)n nieberjwingt. 
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THE INNKEEPER'S DAUGHTER. 

Three students cross'd over the Rhine's flowing strean 
And enter'd a tavern where oft they 'd all been. 

" Good hostess, pray have you good beer and wine ' 
" And where is your lovely daughter so fine?" 



" My beer and wine are cool and clear; 

" My daughter, alas I lies on the cold bier." 
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" Alas ! my fair maiden, why couldst thou not stay ? 
" My love would have cheered thee for many a long 
day! 

The next closed the veil o'er her form once again. 
And wept as he drew back with sorrow and pain, 

" O why, my sweet girl, dost thou lie on thy bier? 
" So fondly I 've loved thee this many a year ! " 

The third once more tore from her form that white 

veil. 
And with anguish he kiss'd those sweet lips now so 

pale. 

" Long, long have I loved thee; I love still but thee! 
*' I '11 love thee sweet maid in eternity I " 

From Uhland, 
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60 jogen btel SButfd^e wo^I Met ben fRl^eln, 
SBel elner Stau SGBlttl^ln, ha ftfjxUn fie eln* 

„8ftau ffilrt^inl f)at jle gut SSier unb SBein? 
©0 l^at fie i^x \^bnt& Sd^terleln?" 

„ SKeltt ®let uttb SBeln Ifi frifd^ unb Hat, 
3Kein Zbdi^Uxlm liegt ouf ber SobtenBol^r," 

Unb al8 jle traten gur Jtammet l^ineln, 
!Da lag fie In einem fd^n?atjen Sd^reln. 

Set erjie, bet f^Iug ben ©(^leier jurucf 
Unb f(3^aute fie an mlt ttaurlgem Slid : 
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„ 21^ ! teWcji bu tiod^, bu W5nc STOaib I 
3(3^ wiirbe bid^ lieBen Joon bicfer 3rit*'' 

Set gweite be(fte ben ©d^Ieier gu, 
Uttb fel^rte {i(^ a6 unb treinte bagu : 

„ 9l(^ ! ba^ bu liegfi ouf bet Sobtenial^r I 
30^ l^aB' bid^ geliefcet fo manc^e0 Sal^r," 

Set brltte ^\xi il^n trieber fi>9Teld^, 
Unb fu^te fie wx ben 3Wunb fo 6Iei^ : 

,,Slti^ IxzW i^ immer, bic^ liei' i^ nod^ l^eut, 
Unb wetbe bi^ lieBen in (Snjigfeit.'' 
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EARLY TEARS. 

Happy he whose early pathway 
Was not still with roses strew'd ; 

Happy he whose spring of lifetime 
Pass'd not without tempests rude. 



Happy who some wholesome suffering 
Drank e'en at his mother's breast ; 

O so rich does sorrow make us. 
And so poor all joy and rest ! 



Do not speak of sadden'd childhood, 
Or of bliss that could not last; 

Do not gaze with tearful eyelids 
On the happy time that 's past ! 
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Could we learn to feel for others 
Had we not of pain our part ? 

Could we learn to prize our treasures, 
Or our riches, or our heart ? 



How should we have learnt endurance ? 

Learnt to pray with our last breath ? 
Learnt to hope, believe, and suffer — 

Love until the hour of death ? 



Let us, then, enwreath with roses 

Early childhood's quiet grave ; 
Happy to whom God above us 

Soon the tears of sorrow gave ! 

From MOSENTHAL. 
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©elig, wet in fclner Sugenb 
Slid^t auf lauter Slofen lag, 

©ellg/ beffen erjier Srfil^Ilng 
Sliest dn einj'gcr SriipngStag. 



©elig, wem bie l^eifge ©orgc 
®augte an bet aWuttertrufl/ 

%^ fo reid^ mat^>t unS bag Selben 
Um fo arm Uf t und bie Sufi. 



JRebe nid;t ijon tru6er Sugenb 
®:pn^ ni^t ijon entBel^rtem ©lilitf 

SBIicfe nid^t mit feud^ten 2lugen 
3n bie f^triite 3eit jurud . 
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^dtten wlr benn S^len lernen 
Df)m unf rer Ainbl^elt ®<3^mer j ? 

«&dtten tt)tr benn f^%n lernen 
Unfem 8flel<3&t]^um — unfet '8erg ? 



«&citten n)ir ben tragen lernen, 
SBetl^en lernen in ber Sloi% 

»&offen lernen, ©lauBen lernen, 
SieBen lernen Bid jum ^b ? 



Srum h^ und mit Slofen fr5nen 
Unf rer ^nbl^eit fr^eS ®raB. 

Selig, wem bie 'ganb i9on oBen 
^uS)t bie l^eifgen S^^rdnen gaB. 



\ 
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SONG. 

The ocean spreading far and wide, 
In evening's last rays shone ; 

We sat in a lone fisher-hut, 
All silent and alone. 



The heavens lowered, the waters rose. 
Wild birds flew to and fro. 

And from thy lovely pensive eyes 
Sad tears began to flow. 



I saw them fall on that fair hand. 

And knelt before thy form; 
Thy tears with passion's fever'd haste — 

I drank them in still warm I 
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But since that hour I languish faint; 

My soul for longing dies ! 
Oh ! it was poison, and not tears, 

That fell from those loved eyes! 

From H. Heine. 
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Sin 8{et* 

S)a9 fReet ergl&njte treit l^inaud 

3m lefeten 2l6enbf(i^eine ; 
93)ir fa^en am einfamen ^if^erl^aud^ 

9Bir fapen flumm unb atteine. 



Scr 9le6el ftteg, bag SBaffer fd^njpa, 
Die SWdJje flog i)in unb wUber; 

^ud beinen ^ugen^ Iiebei9oIl, 
J?ielett bie Sl^rdnen nieber. 



Sd^ fa^ fie fatten auf beine 'ganb, 
Unb Un auf S Anle gefunfen j 

3(^ l^aB ^on belner n^et^en <&anb 
Die 5!^rcinen fortgettunfen. 
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®elt Jener ©tunbe ijerjc^rt jld^ meln 8el6, 
Die Seele flirtt t)ox ©d^nett ; — 

mid) fiat baS unglfidfcrgc 2Bcl6 
aJrrglftet mit listen Xi)x&mn. 
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THE MAY BREEZEa 

When the Maj breezes blow, 
The snow melts all around. 

And the blue yiolets raise 

Their sweet heads above ground. 



And the birds which have slept 
Through the winter so drear. 

Now fill all the woods 

With their songs gay and clear. 



When the sweet roses blow 
Tis the time to be blest — 

Tis the season when love 
Takes his seat in the breast ! 



trpi 
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The roses bloom lovely 
And fresh every year ; 

But love only comes once 
This cold life to cheer. 



The spring returns yearly 
When winter 's away — 

But man, in this world, has 
But one month of May I 



The swallows fly forth 

And return as before — 
But man, once departed, 

Comes back never more ! 

From Kleshkui. 
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'd tDtailftftetl. 

ffian'« aWailiiftetl wdi)i 

3'ge^t in ffialb brauji tod ®^nee, 
5)a ^e6n bi Mau'n SScigerltt 

S5 ,R5pfetlnouf b'«&5l^; 



Unb b* 9S59crltt, b5 tf fW" ^««* 

S)ur^ b' aBlnterSjclt, 
2)5 wern wibcr muntcr, 

Unb flngen i)oa Sreub', 



Unb Mua^n dma^l b' SftoS'n 
38 '8 "feerj nimmer txxaf), 

S)en b' aftofn*3eit, 18 d 
2)0 3elt fur bo Slat; 
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®^5n frif^ otli 3a^r; 
W>a V iiab maf)t nut dmal^I 
Uttb m^a id gar. 



3eb'8 Sal^r fummt bd SrCia^Uttg, 

3« aBitttcr »orte^, 
5)d SWenfd^ aia i)at tiur 

2lndnjl9'nSWal; 



2)0 <S^mlUxln fliagn futt, 

Do f5 jlagti ujiber l^er, 
SRur bd SWenfcft, watt ber furtjiagt, 

5)et futntnt SRimtiier tnel^r! 
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THE BIRD. 

A Bird once wished the world to see. 
He thought with wonders filled 'twould be ; 
He left his wood, but ere a year. 
Behold him back again appear. 



The other songsters, eager now, 
Perch round on every branch and bough, 
And wonder, as they chattering sing, 
What news from foreign lands he *11 bring. 



** My friends," the bird began to speak, 
" 'Tis vain in other lands to seek; 
" For man and beast are everywhere 
** Exactly what we find them here ! 
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" The trees in every grove are green, 
" And blue the sky is always seen ; 
** The roses still blow red and white — 
** One God pours out on all his light ! 



" Since, then, we 're destined to be shot, 
" Ne'er let us leave our native spot; 
•* Why should we from this wild wood roam ? 
" 'Tis better far to die at home ! " 

From ExESHEiM. 
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51 aj5ftetl m5^t b5 Sremb gem feg'n, 
ffldrs tndnt, ba^ bortn ffiunber tf^^fl^f 
ajerlagt'tt fflalb unb felnl ®dm— , 
Unb nad^ dn 3a^r— tummt'8 wicbet *dm! 



®5 l^am It df ea^nti 2ijtln g^l^odt/ 
Unb f)am U aufpd^t/ wag wol^l wer'n 
33on aj^gerl au8 bd 8ftctnb 2ia'8 l^5t'n. 



©0 'S 93o9etI fagt: ;,® irt'S en! g^roif , 
ffian'8 mdnf 8, ba8 2)rau|t'n 5tnbet8 IS, 
(53 fan b5 WUn^^n unb bo S^ier 
Sraufi in bd Sremb dfrat wia l&ier. 
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®rean fan b0 SSam in ieber 2lu, 
Sd «&imm'I bet 18 iihxaU Blau; 
Ue6ratt ilvia^n b'3fl58erln trei^ unb toli^/ 
Unb ubxM f)axtC^ ben gleid^n @ott ! 



3Bdl mir fd^o ju'n 3)df*iaf n gl^5r'n, 
©0 foU'n md ba erfd^offn njet'n, 
3n unfettt SBalb, auf unfri S9dm, 
S)enn'8 jiirfct fl dni aSejtn bo— SdfKim!" 
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THE LIGHTNING. 



I. 



Far around the spreading waters, 

Dark the heavens with clouds oppressed. 

All the elements wild raging, 

White with foam the ocean's breast. 

Vainly steers the anxious sailor 
In the dark and gloomy night. 

Not a star appears above him — 
Not one ray to aid his sight. 

Lo ! a sudden flash of lightning. 
Bright and dazzling lights the air ! 

But that stream of fire from heaven 
The sailor's feeble eye can't bear. 



\ 
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Uselessly the storm has sent him 
Light to make his way more clear, 

Darkness falls once more around him 
Ere he 's foimd the port so near. 



II. 

By his side, another vessel 

In the storm's wild rage is toss'd ; 

Threaten'd likewise with destruction, 
Near the self-same rocky coast. 

And the steersman at the rudder 
Long had stood, and vainly gazed, 

Till the forked lightning's flashes. 

Through the dark clouds wildly blazed. 

But his watchful eye undazzled. 
That bright ray exulting hails. 

And the coast so near he reaches — 
Safely in the harbour sails ! 
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lU. 

So on life's dark stormy ocean ' 

Oft a flash of joy will stream 
For a moment on the boatman. 

Offering him a saving beam I 

But the hardy sailor, only, 

Seizes, profits by the ray ; 
See the feeble-minded yonder. 

Blinded, lets it pass away I 

From LUtrow. 
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S)et min. 



I. 



Sitngdum nut tin toeited SBaffet, 

SButl^enrtrannt ble ©lemente, 
@d^aum6ebe(f t bag triijle SWeer. 

jyru^tIo8 jliert beS ©d^lffetg Stuge 

3n bie bunfle SBfijIennad^t, 
SBo il&m ni(3&t bag Helnpe Sternc^en 

9li^t tin Stxa^l ber ^offhung la^t. 

<Sitf) I ba gudt bet S3Ii| l^etnleber 
Unb teleuc^tet Btenbenb fjtU', 

5)0^ be8 ©differs fral^enb 9luge 
Sanb ben Seuerfiral^l ju grett. 



^ 
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UnSenii^t BIie6 bte Seud^te 
S)ie bet ©tunngott atgefd^itft, 

£>^\xt ba^ mlt feinet «6iilfe 
(Sr ben na^en $ort erBIldt. 



II. 

3^m jur @ette trelbt im ®turme 
SBlIb 6enjegt eln anbteS ®^l|f/ 

2lud^ Bebtol^t ijom Untergange 
9loi) benfeI6en Selfentlff. 



.>» 



Unb ber JJfi^rmann f)at am Suge 
Sang ijergefceng auSgelugt 

Sis bie Seuerfc^Iange ^ifc^enb 
2lu8 ber SBolfe nieberjudt. 

5)od^ fein Stuge l^afd^t Bel^enbe 
0ia(^ bem grettcn SBetterf^eln, 

Unb tt\)p&f)t bie nal^e Jtiijle 
©egelt in ben «§afen ein. 
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IIL 

@o burd^tlilt beS ScBenS ©turmnac^t 
Dft ein SBetterfhafil ijon @Iutf, 

aSletl^et jlc^ jum treuen Sootfen 
9lut fur elnen Qlugenfclid. 

2l6er nur ber fiil^ne ©egler 
Sa^t, Begreift, tenii^et i^n, 

S^eui uon feinem SBIidE gefclenbct 
Sfipt bet ^Ieingfi(i i^n entfliel^n. 
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GRETCHEN'S SONG 
AT THE SPINNING WHEEL. 

FROM "FAUST." 

My rest is gone, 

My heart is sore; 
I '11 find it never. 

And nevermore ! 



Where I have not him 
The grave I see, 

The world entire 
Is lost to me. 



My brain, alas ! 

Is whirling round ; 
My head and sense 

No longer sound. 
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Mj rest is gone, 
My heart is sore; 

I 'U find it O never, 
And never more I 



On him alone 
I gaze at eve; 

For him alone 
The house I leave. 



His stately walk, 

His noble form, 
His mouth's sweet smile, 

His look so warm. 



His speech so full 
Of magic bliss. 

His tender grasp 

And OhiskissI 
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Mj rest is gone, 
Mj heart is sore; 

I 'U find it O never. 
And never more I 



My bosom bums 
To be his own ; 

O could I press him, 
And hold him long ! 



And kiss him so 

As I desire ; 
And in his warm 

Embrace expire I 

From Gk)ETHE. 
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@vtta)tM 2itb am ^gpimvatt. 

9lu« ffaujl. 



aReine 8lu^' (fi ^in, 
STOein ^txi Ifi fd^n?cr; 

3ti^ f{nt)e j!e nimmer 
llnb nimmermel^r. 



3fi mit baS ®ra6, 
®ie gange SBelt 
3fi mit ^tx^m. 



fSltln armer Jlo f 

SRein armct ©inn 
3fi mit gerfliitft. 
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SKelne StvSf Iji ^In, 
SKeitt^ersljtWwer^ 

3d^ flnbe lie nlmmet 
Unb ttlmmerme^r. 



9la(ii l^m nut fd^au* i^ 
Sum genjier l^inauS^ 

giad& l^m ttur ge^i' l^ 
^ud bent <&au8. 



®ein ifeo^er @ang, 
@ein eble ©ejtalt, 

Seines SD^unbeS Sa^eln^ 
Seiner ^lugen Oewalt, 



Unb jeinet 3lebe 

Sein '^dnbebtutf / 
Unb a^ fein &\x^ ! 
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3d& pnbe fie nimmer 
Unb nlmmetmel^r. 



2»eltt SBufen brfingt 
©iti^ nad^ il^m l^ln. 

21* biirft' i^ faffen 
Unb l^alten i^n ! 



Unb fiiffen il^n 

©0 wie i(f) vooUV, 
2tn feinen Jtuffen 

aSergel^en follt'! 
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UNSHED TEARS. 

Once I believed that tears alone 
Could tell of sorrow deep; 

O blessM those whose eyes overflow! 
Within my heart I weep. 



And many think me calm, because 

My cheek unwet appears ; 
The happy ones I they never knew 

The pain of unshed tears I 

Frora Mosenthal. 
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Sro<ftte S^ranett* 

^aV elnp wie atte SBelt gemeint 
0lur ^xamn funbeit ©d^merjen. 

aBol^l bem, ber mit ben Slugen njeint/ 
3(3^ welne mit bem «&erjen. 

SBeil trotf en WeiBt meln 9lngeflc]^t 
SKld^ aSiele ru^lg wa^nen, 

Die ®lMli^tn I j!e fennen nid^t 
2)ie SKarter — trotfne $^rdnen. 
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REPOSE. 

As the tree, in noonday's quiet, 
Stands so motionless above. 

Whilst amongst its leaves and branches 
Thousand living beings move; 

So an outward calm has fallen 
After sufferings deep on me; 

But within my heart, so burning, 
Worlds are moving, wild and free. 

Wishes, thoughts, and ardent longings, 
Dreams of bliss and ecstasy. 

Whilst my features are as quiet 
As the leaves upon the tree. 
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SBie ber 93aum in mtia%^^^vofiU 
aflul^lg jie^t, unb unBewegt, 

SlBer flc^ in feinem 8au6e 
^aufenbfad^eS SeBen tegt. 

So l^at fld^ nad^ langen ©ci^merjen 
3teu^'re Sivif) mlr gugefeWt ; 

5l6et tief in l^eif en ^^erjen 
9legt fl(]^ etne gange @elt. 

SBunfd^e flnb eg unb ®eban!en 
©Ififienb ©el^nen, wllbcr Xraum ; 

S)oti^ fo fhimm flnb melne Siige 
aBle !eltt SBIatt flc^ tftfitt am 93aum, 
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THE CAUSE OF DEATH. 

The trees are all budding and bloomings 

One only is leafless and bare; 
With fruit it was laden in Autumn, 

Now withered and dry it stands there. 

what can have caused it to wither ? 
The Winter was mild, and not long ! 

And why did that tree die so quickly, 
That late seem'd so verdant and strong? 

1 'U tell thee the cause which, in dying. 

It gently to me did impart; 
A poisonous worm, in its lifetime, 
Had gnaw'd at its innermost heart I 

From Zerboni. 
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@d grunen unb Mullen bie S3dume, 
0lur einer jie^t 6IatterIo8 bort ; 

3m •SerBjie, ba trug er nod^ S^rfid^te, 
9l\xn ip er ijerwelft unb i?erbont. 

SBad mag nur bem Saume voofjl fei^Ien; 

Der SBinter war lau ia, unb Unb, 
SBarum erparB benn auf einmal 

Der frdftige 93aum fo gefc^wlnb ? 

3c^ Wnnte eS mdj njo^I erjd^len, 
@r ^ai eS mir jierBenb gefagt: 

(£0 l^at an bem tnnerjien SeBen 
®tn glftlger SBurm l^n gemagt. 
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THE ROSE. 

Could I bring this lovely rose, 

Maiden dear, to thee. 
Fresh as here it blooms and grows, 

How happy would I be ! 



But before I backwards roam 
The weary miles I Ve pass'd. 

All its beauties will be flown — 
Not long the roses last ! 



Lovers ne'er should further stray 
From the dear one fair. 

Than the rose so fresh and gay 
All glowing they can bear. 
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Or further than the nightingale 

Seeks straws to build her nest; 
Or, borne upon the evening gale. 

Her song floats from the west 1 

From Lenau, 
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Diefe mofe \>fiiii i^ \)itx 
3n ber fremben S^cme 

SleBeg SKdbci^en, bit, a^ bit 
SBrd^t Ic]^ fie fo gernel 



Sod^ (id id^ gu bit mag jtel^n 

ffliele weite SKeilen, 
Sji bie mofe Idng|i ba^in, 

Denn bie aHofen eilen. 



0lie foil welter jlc^ in^g Sanb 
SleF ijott Sie6e wagen, 

ate j!(^ Blu^enb in ber *anb 
Wft bie Slofe tragen; 
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Ober aid bic ffla^tigatl 
•^almt firingt gum 9te|le» 

Oter ale i^r fuget ©^nO 
SBanbcrt mit bcm 3Seftt. 
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